Vice President Johnson Talks With German Leaders 
Regarding Berlin Situation 


Following are texts of statements made by Vice 
President Lyndon B. Johnson during a 2-day visit 
to the Federal Republic of Germany and West 
Berlin August 19-21, together with his departure 
and arrival statements at Washington and an ex- 
change of remarks between President Kennedy 
and the Vice President at the White House on 
August 21. 


DEPARTURE STATEMENT, WASHINGTON, 
AUGUST 18 


At the request of the President, I am flying with 
General [Lucius D.] Clay to Bonn and Berlin. I 
am going to Germany to consult with Chancellor 
Adenauer, Mayor Brandt, and other German lead- 
ers and to see for myself the situation in Berlin. 
I am also bearing a message from the President 
to Mayor Brandt and the people of Berlin, ad- 
vising them of the measures which the United 
States and its Western allies are taking to meet the 
situation created by the latest Soviet threat against 
Berlin.* 

As you know, we have already protested the 
brutal, cynical, and illegal action taken last week- 
end by the East German regime with Soviet ap- 
proval and support. This arbitrary splitting of 
the city of Berlin is a flagrant violation of solemn 
international agreements and obligations under- 
taken by the Soviet Government. 

Now I want to see at firsthand the effects of this 
tragic situation as they are translated in human 
terms—the separated families, the refugees who 
have had to abandon home and friends, tearing up 
their roots in order to start life anew in freedom. 

The Soviet and East, German rulers discovered 
in June of 1953—and I am sure they will discover 
it again in this situation—that the more the urge 
for freedom is suppressed, the more insistently the 
demand for it grows. 


1 For background, see p. 395. 
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It is also my purpose to assure the people of 
West Berlin of our firm determination to use 
whatever means may be necessary to fulfill our 
pledge to preserve their freedom and their ties 
with the free world. On my return here, I will, of 
course, report to the President and to the National 
Security Council. 

I am pleased to see that insofar as our exchanges 
were concerned, President Kennedy’s views of the 
world situation and Chancellor Adenauer’s are in 
complete agreement. There are absolutely no 
differences. 


ARRIVAL STATEMENT, BONN, AUGUST 19 


I have come as the personal representative of 
President Kennedy to express a conviction, to con- 
vey a pledge, to sound a warning, and to reiterate 
a policy. 

We are united in America, regardless of party 
and regardless of region, in our concern and 
understanding for the German people in their 
present ordeal. The endangered frontier of free- 
dom now runs through divided but dauntless Ber- 
lin. The Communist dictatorship has the power 
temporarily to seal a border; but no tyranny can 
survive beyond the shadow of its evil strength. 

The American President and the American peo- 
ple are determined to fulfill all our obligations and 
to honor all our commitments. We are not pro- 
vocative; neither are we frightened. The Ameri- 
can people have no genius for retreat; and we do 
not intend to retreat now. 

Berlin has now become a city of refuge as well 
as a citadel of freedom and a symbol of peace. 
Without any spirit of belligerence, but in a spirit 
of solemn warning, we urge the masters of the 
Soviet Union and East Germany who have manu- 
factured this crisis to remember in good time that 
a crime against peace will now be a crime against 
all humanity; and against that particular crime 
humanity’s retribution will be swift and emphatic. 
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I will soon consult with Chancellor Adenauer 
and later today will fly to Berlin to meet with 
Mayor Brandt and other important officials. Be- 
fore the Members of the Berlin House of Repre- 
sentatives it shall be my privilege and my duty to 
set forth in some detail the policy of the United 
States in the present crisis. 

And now let us join hands, as friends and part- 
ners, as we did in Washington and Texas, in the 
quest for peace with freedom and in our steadfast 
and unshaken unity dare to the end to do our duty. 


ARRIVAL STATEMENT, BERLIN, AUGUST 19 


I am deeply moved by the warmth of your 
welcome. This gallant city has become an inspira- 
tion to the entire free world. 

Divided, you have never been dismayed. 
Threatened, you have never faltered. Challenged, 
you have never weakened. Today, in a new 
crisis, your courage brings hope to all who cherish 
freedom and is a massive and majestic barrier to 
the ambitions of tyrants. 

As the personal representative of President 
Kennedy and the American people, I have come 
here to salute your courage, to honor your faith in 
freedom, and to assure you that your friends will 
never forget their obligations to you. Standing 
together and working together, you shall prevail. 
This city will continue to be the fortress of the 
free because it is the home of the brave. 

As one measure of our constant and continuing 
commitment to your freedom, President Kennedy, 
just before my departure from Washington, au- 
thorized an immediate increase in the American 
garrison here in West Berlin, and at this moment 
these additional United States troops are on their 
way to join you here.’ I think you will also rejoice 
that the President has sent with me your old friend 
and champion, General Lucius Clay, who shared 
with you the dark days that once faced Berlin and 
the courage that broke that earlier Communist 
challenge. 


*On Aug. 18 Pierre Salinger, White House press secre- 
tary, made the following statement: 

“In view of recent developments, including the move- 
ment of East German military forces into East Berlin, 
the President has directed an appropriate increase in the 
United States garrison in Berlin. A battle group of ap- 
proximately 1,500 men will proceed by way of Helmstadt- 
Berlin Autobahn, arriving there on Sunday.” 
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In this threatened city we can never forget the 
suffering and the heroism of the people in East 
Berlin who have now been forced into a bondage 
that mocks the essential rights of free men and 
women. They are the victims of tyranny, but their 
protests have rung round the world and have 
shamed the cruel dictatorship before the indignant 
judgment of mankind. An “iron curtain” now 
divides this city, but it cannot hide the misery and 
brutality imposed by these harsh and illegal 
decrees. 

They have divided Berlin, but they have united 
us even more strongly and we will be separated 
neither by Communist tricks nor Communist 
threats. That is the pledge I bring to you from 
America. 

Our meeting here today is more than a greeting 
between devoted friends, more than a gesture of 
good will in a time of danger. I am here in the 
name of the President and the American people to 
reassure you that we remember your ordeals, we 
honor your fortitude, and we are with you in the 
determination to defend your liberty and the high 
and holy cause of human freedom. 


REMARKS AT SIGNING OF GOLDEN BOOK AT 
BERLIN CITY HALL, AUGUST 19 


Mr. Mayor, Mr. President, friends: 

I have come to an extraordinary city at an ex- 
traordinary time. 

At this time when an unelected and unwanted 
regime is compelled to prevent the flight of the 
people under its domination by barbed wire, 
armored vehicles, and guns, you have felt a natural 
and human frustration and worry. It is concern 
for your brothers, sisters, your aunts, or grand- 
mothers whom you can no longer ask over for Sun- 
day coffee, because of this arbitrary act of force 
perpetrated by the Soviet zone regime. It is an- 
other test for your often tried patience, my friends, 
and a problem for which there is no easy solution. 

But a solution will come. Self-determination, 
this word which the slave masters fear like no 
other, will come also to those to whom it is now 
denied. Until it does, we must stand together 
while we build up our strength in every way for 
the long pull that lies ahead. 

Our cause is the just one. Our freely elected 
governments rest on the confidence of the people. 
We do not keep our people walled in by iron cur- 
tains and bayonets, exit permits and prison camps. 
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We will see it through together in the freedom 
which is symbolized by the Freedom Bell adorning 
your City Hall. 

It ties the people of Berlin and the American 
people together just as the history of the last 16 
years. The bonds forged between us will endure 
through our present trials and into the brighter 
future. 


ADDRESS BEFORE WEST BERLIN HOUSE 
OF,_REPRESENTATIVES, AUGUST 19 


I have come to Berlin by direction of President 
Kennedy. He wants you to know—and I want 
you to know—that the pledge he has given to the 
freedom of West Berlin and to the rights of West- 
ern access to Berlin is firm. To the survival and 
to the creative future of this city we Americans 
have pledged, in effect, what our ancestors pledged 
in forming the United States: “. . . our Lives, 
our Fortunes and our sacred Honor.” 

I come here at a moment of tension and danger— 
in your lives, the lives of my countrymen, and the 
common life of the free world. A barrier of 
barbed wire has been thrown across your city. It 
has broken for you—and more important, for your 
brethren to the east—vital human and communal 
ties, ties that reach back into the lives of families 
and friends and into the long life of this great 
city. 

I understand the pain and outrage you feel. I 
understand the anger you fee] as the Communist 
authorities and their hirelings congratulate them- 
selves on having throttled the flow of men, women, 
and children who could stand it no longer and 
have come to the West, even at the cost of abandon- 
ing their homes, the familiar places, and all they 
had created. 

What a victory they claim! What a failure 
they prove! 

I tell you that the Communists congratulate 
themselves too soon. 

Stop for a moment and consider what this crisis 
is about. 

This crisis has arisen because of a massive fact 
of history. The free men of Germany—both here 
and in West Germany—have succeeded in these 
years since the end of the war beyond our most 
optimistic hopes. I am not referring only to their 
economic success, which al] the world knows and 
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admires. They succeeded in far more important 
ways. They have built a vital democratic life. 
They have accepted with admirable self-discipline 
restraints on their military establishment. They 
have played a great constructive role in making 
a united Europe. They are now coming to play 
a major role on the world scene—from India to 
Bolivia. 

Meanwhile, in East Germany there has been 
a terrible and tragic failure. Despite every in- 
strument of force and propaganda, despite every 
asset of German skill and German resources, the 
Communists have not been able to create a life 
to which men can commit their talents, their faith, 
and the future of their children. 

Make no mistake. This fact of history is well 
understood in the Kremlin. What they are try- 
ing to do now is to interpose barbed wire, bayonets, 
and tanks against the forces of history. 

In the short run, the barbed wire is there; and 
it will not go away by the wave of a hand. But 
in the long run this unwise effort will fail. Lift 
your eyes from these barriers and ask yourselves: 
Who can really believe that history will deny 
Germany and Berlin their natural unity? Who 
can really believe that the German people will 
choose communism after what they have seen on 
German soil ? 

This is a time, then, for confidence, for poise, 
and for faith—for faith in yourselves. 

It is also a time for faith in your allies, every- 
where throughout the world. This island does not 
stand alone. You are a vital part of the whole 
community of free men. Your lives are linked 
not merely to those in Hamburg, Bonn, and Frank- 
furt. They are also linked with those who live 
in every town of Western Europe, Canada, and 
the United States, and with those on every con- 
tinent who live in freedom and are prepared to 
fight for it. 

I repeat: This is a time for confidence, for 
poise, and for faith—qualities with which you 
have associated the name of your city, from one 
end of the world to the other, since 1945. 

What President Kennedy said on July 25th to 
his fellow countrymen * I now say to you: “With 
your help, and the help of other free men, this 
crisis can be surmounted. Freedom can prevail, 
and peace can endure.” 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 14, 1961, p. 267. 





DEPARTURE STATEMENT, BERLIN, AUGUST 20 


I have just seen the soul of a city and a people 
that will never submit to conquest. 

I am going home to tell the President and the 
people of America that the Western Powers—the 
United States, French, and British—have never 
had better or braver allies than we have in the 
citizens of this city. For many years this city, 
which has worn its tribulation like a crown of 
glory, has compelled our admiration. 

Let me tell you, in this message of gratitude and 
farewell, what will live forever in my memories of 
Berlin and what I will try to convey to my fellow 
citizens of America. 

As I looked into the faces and the hearts of so 
many thousands of Berliners, I could not fail to be 
profoundly touched by both the warmth and cour- 
age I saw everywhere about me. A city which can 
exhibit such spirit in adversity can never be bullied 
into the surrender of its freedom. Of course, I also 
saw eyes filled with tears; but they were noble 
tears, for I noticed that this chord of deep emotion 
always was touched when Berliners referred with 
gratitude to America’s friendship with Germany 
or spoke with indignation of the suffering of their 
brothers in East Germany. A city which can be 
of good heart in an hour of danger, and which 
cries only over the sorrows of its brothers and its 
neighbors, can never be broken by the cruelty of 
Communist power. 

I shall tell my fellow Americans that I have seen 
the fruits of democracy in West Berlin and in 
Bonn. For I have seen the people, in their count- 
less thousands, participate in a tribute to freedom, 
and I have addressed the freely elected members 
of a free parliamentary assembly. In East Berlin, 
communism has produced a legacy of suffering and 
servitude. In West Berlin, the power of freedom 
has produced a harvest of hope. 

As I leave for my own country, with its tradi- 
tions of freedom, I salute with honor and gratitude 
the greathearted people of West Berlin, the city of 
unconquerable freedom. 


ARRIVAL STATEMENT, WASHINGTON, AUGUST 21 


My first duty on returning to Washington from 
our mission to Bonn and Berlin is to present a 


report to the President on the results of our 
journey. 

May I, at this time, express my thanks to Gen- 
eral Lucius Clay and Ambassador Charles Bohlen 
for their generous and devoted service at every 
stage of our mission. 

I have returned from my conferences with 
Chancellor Adenauer and Mayor Brandt with even 
greater confidence in the distinction and responsi- 
bility of free German leadership and with the 
conviction that the bonds between this country 
and West Germany and West Berlin, already very 
strong, have been made even stronger and more 
enduring. 

I would be remiss in my duty if I did not take 
this first public opportunity to tell the American 
people of the inspiring and unforgettable welcome 
accorded us by the citizens of the Federal Republic 
and West Berlin. The reception given to the 
American troops which were sent to West Berlin 
as reinforcements for freedom by direction of 
President Kennedy was most heart-warming. Our 
troops know that they carry the honor of America 
with them as they begin their important task of 
helping to protect this outpost of peace and free- 
dom. That trust could not be committed to safer 
or stronger hands. 

It is impossible to give an adequate picture, in 
these few words, of the courage and the dedication 
to freedom which sustain the people of West Ber- 
lin in these difficult days. They are being tested 
and harassed by Communist power; but their 
heroic conduct in this emergency has become one 
of the major assets of the free world. 

I have returned with feelings of unlimited grati- 
tude to the people of West Berlin and West 
Germany and with feelings of unlimited com- 
passion for the suffering now being endured by the 
people of East Berlin and East Germany and 
their relatives and friends in the West. No one 
who has seen and talked with the refugees from 
East Germany, as I have done, can fail to realize 
what a profound human tragedy is involved. 
That realization must heighten the urgency with 
which we consider our own responsibilities, and 
the responsibilities of our allies, in dealing with 
the issues raised by the Berlin crisis. 

When I left Washington on Friday night, I 
ventured the hope that our journey to West 
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Germany and West Berlin would prove to be a 
mission for peace that would remove anxieties be- 
tween friends and strengthen the securities for 
freedom. It was in that spirit that our mission 
was undertaken, and it was in that same spirit 
that we were received and welcomed by everyone 
in Bonn and in Berlin. The Communist threat to 
Berlin is very real and is but a part of the con- 
tinuing struggle between the world of freedom and 
the world of coercion. As a result of our mission 
I believe that we will be better able to meet what- 
ever the future may bring because of the greater 
unity of purpose and the reaffirmation of common 
policies achieved in our recent discussions. 


EXCHANGE OF REMARKS AT WHITE HOUSE, 
AUGUST 21 


President Kennedy 

The Vice President has given me a report on his 
remarkably successful and important trip to West 
Germany and West Berlin. His report em- 


phasizes the confidence and trust which the people 
of West Berlin have in this country and in its 
commitments, and it places a heavy responsibility 
upon all of us to meet that responsibility. 


I want to express my thanks to him for this 
most important service he has rendered to our 
country, and to General Clay who accompanied 
him, who was the commandant in Berlin during 
the airlift in the late forties—and Mr. Bohlen 
from the State Department. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Rusk, and I are 
most gratified by their visit, and we are aware— 
and the Vice President has emphasized this—that 
we are going to pass through difficult weeks and 
months in the time ahead in maintaining the free- 
dom of West Berlin, but maintain it we will. 


Vice President Johnson 

I feel very fortunate that the President should 
have asked me to undertake this assignment in 
company with such distinguished Americans as 
General Clay and Ambassador Bohlen. It was a 
most stimulating and inspiring experience. 

We first went to Bonn and discussed with Chan- 
cellor Adenauer the President’s views and the 
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views of this Government, and also received sug- 
gestions from him. Later we went to Berlin and 
delivered the President’s reply to Mayor Brandt’s 
letter, and further details and views of this Gov- 
ernment to Mayor Brandt. The exchanges were 
useful and fruitful, and I think will be produc- 
tive. 

No person can see what we saw without deeply 
feeling the great responsibilities that America has 
to the people of West Berlin, and to humanity. 
They look to us for encouragement, for hope, and 
for leadership—and together we are going to con- 
tinue to march shoulder to shoulder to the end that 
freedom is preserved in the world. 


Western Powers Protest Closing 
of Soviet Sector Border in Berlin 


Following are two exchanges of notes regarding 
the closing on August 13 by East German authori- 
ties of the boundary between the Western sectors 
and the Soviet sector of the city of Berlin, to- 
gether with the text of a declaration of August 
13 by the Warsaw Pact powers. 


EXCHANGE BETWEEN MILITARY COMMAN- 
DANTS 


Note of Western Commandants to Soviet Comman- 
dant, August 15 

During the night of August 12-13 the East 
German authorities put into effect illegal] measures 
designed to turn the boundaries between the West 
sectors of Berlin and the Soviet sector into an 
arbitrary barrier to movement of German citizens 
resident in East Berlin and East Germany. 

Not since the imposition of the Berlin blockade 
has there been such a flagrant violation of the 
four-power agreements concerning Berlin. The 
agreement of June 20, 1949, in which the U.S.S.R. 
pledged itself to facilitate freedom of movement 
within Berlin and between Berlin and the rest of 
Germany, has also been violated. 

In disregard of these arrangements and of the 
wishes of the population of this city, for the wel- 


1 For text, see BULLETIN of July 4, 1949, p. 857. 





fare of which the four powers are jointly respon- 
sible, freedom of circulation throughout Berlin has 
been severely curtailed. Traffic between the east 
sector and the western sectors of Berlin has been 
disrupted by the cutting of S-Bahn and U-Bahn 
service, the tearing up of streets, the erection 
of road blocks, and the stringing of barbed wire. 
In carrying out these illegal actions, military and 
paramilitary units, which were formed in violation 
of four-power agreements and whose very presence 
in East Berlin is illegal, turned the Soviet sector 
of Berlin into an armed camp. 

Moreover, the East German authorities have 
now prohibited the many inhabitants of East Ber- 
lin and East Germany who were employed in West 
Berlin from continuing to pursue their occupa- 
tions in West Berlin. They have thus denied to 
the working population under their control the 
elementary right of free choice of place of 
employment. 

It is obvious that the East German authorities 
have taken these repressive measures because the 
people under their control, deeply perturbed by 
the threats on Berlin recently launched by Com- 
munist leaders, were fleeing in large numbers to 
the West. 


We must protest against the illegal measures 
introduced on August 13 and hold you responsible 
for the carrying out of the relevant agreements. 


Repiy of Soviet Commandant to Western Com- 
mandants, August 18 


Unofficial translation 


In reference to your letter of 15 August 1961, I was 
instructed to communicate the following: 

As has already been repeatedly emphasized, the com- 
mand of the Soviet garrison in Berlin does not interfere 
with the affairs of the capital of the German Democratic 
Republic. The matter which you referred to me lies 
entirely within the competence of the Government of the 
German Democratic Republic in the fulfillment of the 
normal rights of each sovereign nation to protect its legal 
interests. Every government establishes on its borders 
a regime which it considers necessary and fitting for the 
situation. Consequently your remarks pertaining to these 
measures are entirely out of place. 

Of course, the Commandants of the U.S.A., English, 
and French sectors in West Berlin are very well aware 
of the reasons that provoked the need for the introduction 
of effective controls on the West Berlin border. It has 
been pointed out many times that there are based in West 
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Berlin under the cover of the occupation powers more than 
diversionist, undermining, and spying organizations which 
are conducting their activities against the G.D.R., 
U.S.S.R., and other socialist governments. Undoubtedly, 
the Commandants are familiar with such facts as the 
transportation in airplanes over the air corridors from the 
Federal Republic of Germany to West Berlin for the 
purpose of participating in rallies and manifestations of 
West German revanchists and militarists; they are also 
familiar with all possible attempts of the F.R.G. Govern- 
ment to include West Berlin within the sphere of its 
military preparations. It is very widely known what role 
has been assigned to West Berlin in the plans of the 
F.R.G. and NATO for undermining the economy of the 
G.D.R. and for the conduct of hostile and inciting propa- 
ganda against the countries of the socialist sphere of 
friendship. The politicians of the F.R.G. have openly 
named West Berlin “the front line city” and called upon 
it to interfere with the peaceful work in the G.D.R. and 
other socialist countries. 

All this was done in spite of frequent serious warnings 
regarding the consequences of such hostile acts. The 
authorities of the U.S.A., England, and France have done 
nothing to put an end to the use of the territory of West 
Berlin for such intolerable international provocations. 

It is quite natural that the G.D.R. was forced, in view 
of such provocative acts on the part of revanchist and 
militarist circles, to adopt measures for stopping these 
activities. The aim of these measures is to protect the 
interests of all countries in the socialist sphere of friend- 
ship, about which these countries informed the G.D.R. in 
their common appeal. 

As has been pointed out in the declaration of these 
countries as the participants of the Warsaw agreement, 
the whole responsibility for the situation which has arisen, 
and for the known inconveniences which a part of the 
population is experiencing in connection with these 
defensive measures, rests fully and completely on the 
revanchist-militaristic circles of the F.R.G. and also on 
the Western Powers which perform the occupation func- 
tions in West Berlin. Consequently, this responsibility 
rests also on you, Mr. Commandant,’ as the man in charge 
of the occupation authority. Therefore, I decisively 
reject your pretensions as expressed in the letter of 
August 15 as devoid of any basis whatsoever. 


EXCHANGE BETWEEN U.S. AND U.S.S.R. 


U.S. Note of August 17 


Press release 573 dated August 17 


Following is the teat of a U.S. note to the Soviet 
Union which was delivered on August 17 to the 


Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs by the Ameri- 


*Maj. Gen. Albert Watson II, the American Com- 
mandant, was chairman of the Western commandants for 
the month of August. 
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can E'mbassy at Moscow. Identical notes were 
also delivered on the same day by the Embassies 
of the United Kingdom and France in Moscow. 


The Embassy of the United States presents its 
compliments to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and upon instructions of its Government has the 
honor to direct the most serious attention of the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. to the following. 

On August 13, East German authorities put into 
effect several measures regulating movement at 
the boundary of the western sectors and the Soviet 
sector of the city of Berlin. These measures have 
the effect of limiting, to a degree approaching 
complete prohibition, passage from the Soviet 
sector to the western sectors of the city. These 
measures were accompanied by the closing of the 
sector boundary by a sizable deployment of police 
forces and by military detachments vita into 
Berlin for this purpose. 

All this is a flagrant, and piatdedaxty serious, 
violation of the quadripartite status of Berlin. 
Freedom of movement with respect to Berlin was 
reaffirmed by the quadripartite agreement of New 
York of May 4, 1949, and by the decision taken at 
Paris on June 20, 1949, by the Council of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Four Powers. 
The United States Government has never accepted 


that limitations can be imposed on freedom of 
movement within Berlin. The boundary between 
the Soviet sector and the western sectors of Berlin 
is not a state frontier. The United States Govern- 
ment considers that the measures which the East 


German authorities have taken are illegal. It re- 
iterates that it does not accept the pretension that 
the Soviet sector of Berlin forms a part of the so- 
called “German Democratic Republic” and that 
Berlin is situated on its territory. Such a preten- 
sion is in itself a violation of the solemnly pledged 
word of the U.S.S.R. in the Agreement on the 
Zones of Occupation in Germany and the adminis- 
tration of Greater Berlin. Moreover, the United 
States Government cannot admit the right of the 
East German authorities to authorize their armed 
forces to enter the Soviet sector of Berlin. 

By the very admission of the East German au- 
thorities, the measures which have just been taken 
are motivated by the fact that an ever increasing 
number of inhabitants of East Germany wish to 
leave this territory. The reasons for this exodus 
are known. They are simply the internal dif- 
ficulties in East Germany. 
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To judge by the terms of a declaration of the 
Warsaw Pact powers published on August 13, the 
measures in question are supposed to have been 
recommended to the East German authorities by 
those powers. The United States Government 
notes that the powers which associated themselves 
with the U.S.S.R. by signing the Warsaw Pact are 
thus intervening in a domain in which they have 
no competence. 

It is to be noted that this declaration states that 
the measures taken by the East German author- 
ities are “in the interests of the German peoples 
themselves”. It is difficult to see any basis for 
this statement, or to understand why it should be 
for the members of the Warsaw Pact to decide 
what are the interests of the German people. It is 
evident that no Germans, particularly those whose 
freedom of movement is being forcibly restrained, 
think this is so. This would become abundantly 
clear if all Germans were allowed a free choice, 
and the principle of self-determination were also 
applied in the Soviet sector of Berlin and in East 
Germany. 

The United States Government solemnly pro- 
tests against the measures referred to above, for 
which it holds the Soviet Government responsible. 
The United States Government expects the Soviet 
Government to put an end to these illegal measures. 
This unilateral infringement of the quadripartite 
status of Berlin can only increase existing tension 
and dangers. 


Soviet Reply of August 18 
Unofficial translation 


In connection with the note of the Government of 
the United States of America of August 17, 1961, the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
considers it necessary to state the following: 

1. The Soviet Government fully understands and sup- 
ports the actions of the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic which established effective control 
on the border with West Berlin in order to bar the way 
for subversive activity being carried out from West Ber- 
lin against the G.D.R. and other countries of the socialist 
community. 

In its measures on the borders the Government of the 
G.D.R. merely made sure the ordinary right of any sov- 
ereign state for the protection of its interests. Any 
state establishes on its borders with other states such 
regime as it deems necessary and responsive to its legiti- 
mate interests. As is known, the regime of state borders 
is one of the internal questions of any state, and its 
decision does not require recognition or approval on the 
part of other governments. Attempts by the Govern- 
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ment of the U.S.A. to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the G.D.R. are therefore completely unfounded and 
inappropriate. 

2. Doubtless the reasons are well known to the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.A. which made necessary and even 
inevitable the introduction of control over movement 
across the border between the G.D.R. and West Berlin. 
It expended no little effort itself to evoke these reasons. 

West Berlin has been transformed into a center of 
subversive activity, diversion, and espionage, into a cen- 
ter of political and economic provocations against the 
G.D.R., the Soviet Union, and other socialist countries. 
Former and present West Berlin municipal leaders have 
cynically called West Berlin an “arrow in the living 
body of the German Democratic Republic,” a “front 
city,” a “violator of tranquillity,” the “cheapest atom 
bomb put in the center of a socialist state.” The gates 
of West Berlin have been opened to international crim- 
inals and provocateurs of all kinds, if only to sharpen 
international tension and widen the dimensions of the 
provocations and subversive acts against the countries 
of the socialist community. 

8. It is well known that in West Berlin nests of 
more than 80 subversive, diversionary and espionage or- 
ganizations and centers were built and are being run 
with impunity. In documents which were delivered to 
the Western Powers at one time there were repeatedly 
given the exact addresses and a list of individuals carry- 
ing out hostile activities incompatible with the situa- 
tion of West Berlin located on the territory of the G.D.R. 
However, West Berlin authorities and the occupation 
organs of the three powers did not lift a finger to put an 
end to this criminal activity. 

Obvicusly the reason for this is that West Berlin had 
been transformed into a bed of adventurists, rogues, 
paid agents, terrorists, and other criminals serving the 
intelligence services of the entire imperialist world, in- 
cluding the Central Intelligence Agency of the U.S.A., 
the British secret intelligence service, the French “Serv- 
ice of Foreign Documentation and Counterintelligence,” 
and subversive intelligence organs of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany with its numerous affiliates and 
branches. The affair went so far that West Berlin be- 
came the seat of the so-called “American Committee for 
the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia.” 

The question is, have such actions anything in common 
with the observation of the four-power status established 
in Berlin immediately after the defeat of Hitlerite Ger- 
many, to which the note of the Government of the U.S.A. 
refers? One must have an exceptionally great sense of 
humor to affirm that the activity carried on in West 
Berlin corresponds to four-power obligations. 

The Soviet side has several times addressed itself to 
the American authorities in connection with the con- 
struction in the Alt-Glienecke region of a tunnel by 
American organs from West Berlin deep into the terri- 
tory of the G.D.R., up to the lines of communication of 
the Soviet forces and the lines of communication of the 
G.D.R. The enormous tunnel thus constructed was 
equipped with special apparatus and devices for tapping 
and transcription of conversations on the lines of com- 
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munication referred to. The American authorities, in- 
cluding the State Department of the U.S.A., having been 
caught in the act, did not even answer these representa- 
tions. What was this: observation of the solemn obli- 
gations undertaken by the U.S.A. in the quadripartite 
agreements concluded by the Allied Powers with regard 
to Germany? 

But the tunnel in Alt-Glienecke was a trifle by com- 
parison with the tunnel which, daily and hourly, was 
being built from the territory of West Berlin underneath 
the socialist structure of the G.D.R. and of other 
socialist states. 

4. The Government of the U.S.A. should be well in- 
formed on the fact that, with the collaboration of the 
occupation forces, the ruling circles of the F.R.G. have 
turned West Berlin into the principal base of uninter- 
rupted economic diversions against the G.D.R. At the 
expense of taxes collected from the population of the 
F.R.G., a speculative rate for the exchange of West 
marks for the currency of the G.D.R. was arbitrarily 
established and artificially maintained in West Berlin. 
There has never been so shameless a speculation in cur- 
rency in any other city in the world as in West Berlin— 
and this under the protection of the occupation authori- 
ties. Buying up in the G.D.R. and export to West Berlin 
and the F.R.G. of valuable goods and foodstuffs was or- 
ganized on an enormous scale; this inflicted colossal dam- 
age upon the population and national economy of the 
G.D.R. The workers of the G.D.R. were annually forced 
to pay at least 314 billion marks for the open border with 
West Berlin. 

West Berlin led an unhealthy and feverish life, which 
in fact was at the cost of the population of the G.D.R. 
and of those subsidies in the billions which were plucked 
from the pockets of the taxpayers of the F.R.G.: of 
its workers, employees, and peasants. The lion’s share 
of these sums was conveyed to speculators, subversive 
elements, and diversionist organizations. This was the 
price paid for the role which the “front city” of West 
Berlin fulfilled on the demand of the NATO military 
bloc in the “cold war” against the socialist countries. 

The Government organs and concerns of the F.R.G. led 
from West Berlin an entire army of recruiters who, by 
means of deception, bribery, and blackmail, instigated 
a certain part of the residents of the G.D.R. to migrate 
to West Germany. There, these people were compelled 
to enter into service in the Bundeswehr and to work 
in the war-production industry; they were drawn into 
various subversive organizations. 

5. In the realization of their aggressive militaristic 
course, inimical to the cause of peace, the ruling circles 
of the F.R.G. turned West Berlin into an arena of overt 
revanchist mobs and terrorist demonstrations, directed 
against the neighboring peace-loving states. The Govern- 
ment of the F.R.G. made no effort to hide its attempts to 
draw the population of West Berlin into its military 
preparations. The recruiting institutions of the F.R.G. 
which deliver mercenaries to the Bundeswehr, are active 
on the territory of the city. It is well known that, at 
the present time, 20,000 residents of West Berlin are serv- 
ing in tpe West German Army. It is apparent that the 
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recruitment of soldiers from among the residents of West 
Berlin plays far from the least part in Bonn’s plans with 
regard to this part of the city. 

The Government of the F.R.G. strove also to adapt 
the economy of West Berlin to its military plans. It has 
cynically proclaimed the extension to West Berlin of laws 
which obligate enterprises in the city to fill military orders 
for the Bundeswehr. 

Slanderous propaganda of incitement, inimical to the 
Soviet Union, the G.D.R., and other socialist countries, 
has been and is being systematically conducted by radio 
and television from West Berlin. The radio and tele- 
vision centers in West Berlin are totally subordinated to 
one task: to disseminate enmity among peoples, to incite 
war psychosis, to attempt to organize disorders, and to 
transmit enciphered instructions to agents of Western 
intelligence systems. 

The Governments of the U.S.A., Britain, and France 
have themselves recognized that West Berlin is not part 
of the F.R.G. and cannot be governed by its organs. More 
than once the Soviet Government has drawn the atten- 
tion of the Government of the U.S.A. to impermissible 
actions of the F.R.G. authorities in West Berlin, which 
are incompatible both with the present status of that 
city and with the interests of tranquillity in Europe. 

Nevertheless, at the present time there are active in 
West Berlin more than 50 governmental institutions of 
the F.R.G. which interfere impudently in all the affairs 
of the city, and organs of the Bundestag and Bundesrat 
declare their lawless claims to that part of the city. 

Now why is all this taking place? It is a clear case 
of connivance and outright encouragement of this sort 
of thing by the Western occupation forces, which long 
since have exchanged their obligations in accordance with 
quadripartite agreements, to which they refer, for services 
which are received from West Germany as a participant 
in the aggressive NATO military bloc. That is why they 
have never responded to even one of the just demands 
of the Soviet Union and the Government of the G.D.R. 
for adoption of measures to prohibit international provo- 
cations organized by the militaristic and revanchist forces 
of the F.R.G. from West Berlin. 

6. The G.D.R. has displayed, over the course of many 
years, great tolerance in the face of such a completely dis- 
graceful and impermissible situation. Implementing its 
consistently peace-loving and democratic policy, it has 
borne enormous sacrifices to facilitate the achievement of 
agreement between the two German states on the ques- 
tions of peaceful settlement and reunification of Germany 
on peace-loving and democratic foundations. 

Nevertheless, and particularly recently, following the 
introduction of proposals on the immediate conclusion 
of a peace treaty with Germany and on normalization 
on that basis of the situation in West Berlin, subversive 
activity from West Berlin against the G.D.R. ‘and other 
socialist countries has assumed even greater proportions. 
At the same time, the enemies of peace and tranquillity 
in this area have not missed even one opportunity to 
interfere with the plans for socialist construction in the 
G.D.R., to hinder the rise in well-being of its population, 
and, by every means and without stopping at anything, 
to complicate the situation in the Republic. 
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It is consequently fully understandable that the Govern- 
ment of the G.D.R., striving to prevent complication of 
the present international situation and responding to the 
appeal of the socialist states participants in the Warsaw 
Treaty, has adopted appropriate measures in defense of its 
state interests and the interests of the security of other 
socialist states. 

7. Concluding their historic agreements at the end of 
the Second World War and following the defeat of Hitler- 
ite Germany, the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Britain and France 
outlined a joint program for the restoration of German 
life on democratic peace-loving principles. This program 
was realized on the territory of the G.D.R. Unfortu- 
nately, in West Germany, as the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. has repeatedly pointed out, development took 
the path of a rebirth of militarism; and now there again 
thrive there the chauvinistic and revanchist forces, 
dangerous for the cause of peace, which were inspirers 
and organizers of Hitlerite aggression. 

The Western Powers themselves promoted this and 
crudely violated all phases of the postwar quadripartite 
agreements. In its note of August 17, the Government of 
the U.S.A. attempts to invoke the quadripartite agreements 
on Germany which it itself violated. But is it possible, 
having destroyed the whole, to retain for oneself that 
part of an agreement advantageous to oneself? And in 
practice were the Government of the U.S.A. and its 
organs in West Berlin guided by the principles of the 
quadripartite agreements, to which they now appeal? 

Can it be that separate monetary reform, extended to 
West Berlin from West Germany, accorded with quadri- 
partite principles? Or was the creation of Bizonia and 
a separate magistrate in West Berlin in accordance with 
them? Or yet, in the opinion of the Government of the 
U.S.A., is it possible to reconcile with these quadripartite 
principles a separate tripartite occupation statute for 
West Berlin and the Paris agreements on the rearmament 
of the F.R.G. and its inclusion in NATO? Or do, perhaps, 
the aforementioned subversive activities from West Berlin 
against the U.S.S.R., the G.D.R., and other countries also 
accord with the principles of quadripartite cooperation? 

It is sufficient to put these questions to understand the 
complete groundlessness and absurdity of references of 
the Government of the U.S.A. to the aforementioned 
agreements. 

8. References of the Western Powers to Allied agree- 
ments are also groundless because these agreements were 
concluded for the period of occupation of Germany and 
for occupation purposes. Much has changed in the past 
16% years, including the face of Germany itself. On its 
territory have arisen two independent states with their 
own capitals and borders: the socialists, peace-loving 
German Democratic Republic and the capitalistic, mili- 
taristic Federal Republic of Germany. No one has the 
right to interfere in the affairs of these two German 
states, since they relate to matters of their internal com- 
petence. These real facts can be recognized or not recog- 
nized, but they do not cease to exist for that reason. 

The Goverrment of the U.S.A. attempts in its note to 
represent its effort to perpetuate the occupation of West 
Berlin (and this 16 years after the end of the war) asa 
concern for the Germans and almost as a concrete ex- 
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pression of the right to self-determination. Such attempts 
in the final analysis cannot be taken seriously. And if 
the taking of defensive measures on the G.D.R. border 
with West Berlin creates certain temporary inconven- 
iences for the city’s population, blame for this rests en- 
tirely with the occupation authorities and the F.R.G. 
Government, which have done everything to prevent im- 
provement of the atmosphere in this area in accordance 
with the legitimate interests of all states. Thus, the 
protest made in the note of the Government of the U.S.A. 
is without foundation and is categorically rejected by the 
Soviet Government. 

9. As was already stated, measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment of the G.D.R. are temporary. The Soviet Govern- 
ment repeatedly has emphasized that the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany and normalization on such a 
basis of the situation in West Berlin will not infringe the 
interests of any of the parties and will contribute to the 
cause of peace and security of all peoples. To this end it 
appeals to the Government of the U.S.A. 

Moscow 
August 18, 1961 


DECLARATION OF WARSAW PACT POWERS 
Unofficial translation 


The governments of the Warsaw Pact member states 
have been striving for a peaceful settlement with Germany 
for a number of years. In so doing they are guided by 
the fact that this question has long since been ripe and 
brooks no further delays. 

It is well known that the Government of the U.S.S.R., 
with the full agreement and support of all member states 
of the Warsaw Pact organization, has proposed to the 
governments of the countries which participated in the 
war against Hitler Germany that a peace treaty be con- 
cluded with the two German states and, on this basis, 
the question of West Berlin be settled by granting it 
the status of a demilitarized, free city. This proposal 
takes into account the situation practically obtaining in 
Germany and Europe in the postwar period. This pro- 
posal is not directed against anyone’s interests, and its 
only aim is to do away with the remnants of World War 
II and to consolidate world peace. 

The governments of the Western Powers have not so 
far shown willingness to achieve an agreed solution of 
this question through negotiation among all sides con- 
cerned. More, to the peaceful proposals of the socialist 
countries the Western Powers reply by stepping up their 
military preparations, fanning up war hysteria, and 
threatening to use armed force. 

Official spokesmen of a number of NATO countries have 
announced increases in the numerical strength of their 
armed forces and plans for partial military mobilization ; 
even plans for a military invasion of G.D.R. territory 
have been made public in some of the NATO countries. 

Availing themselves of the absence of a peace treaty, 
the aggressive forces are increasing the pace of the mili- 
tarization of West Germany and are reinforcing the 
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Bundeswehr at an accelerated pace, equipping it with 
the latest types of arms. The West German revanchists 
openly demand that nuclear and rocket weapons be placed 
at their disposal. 

The governments of the Western Powers, in every way 
encouraging the arming of West Germany, thus grossly 
violate the most important international agreements 
which envisage eradication of German militarism and 
prevention of its revival in any form. 

The Western Powers, far from having made any effort 
to normalize the situation in West Berlin, on the con- 
trary continue to use it intensively as a center of sub- 
versive activities against the G.D.R. and all other coun- 
tries of the socialist commonwealth. No place else in the 
world are there so many espionage and subversive centers 
of foreign states to be found as in West Berlin, where they 
ean engage in their activities with such impunity. These 
numerous subversive centers are smuggling their agents 
into the G.D.R. for all sorts of subversion, recruiting 
spies, and inciting hostile elements to organize sabotage 
and provoke disturbances in the G.D.R. 

The present traffic situation on the borders of West 
Berlin is being used by ruling quarters of the German 
Federal Republic and intelligence agencies of NATO coun- 
tries to undermine the economy of the G.D.R. The gov- 
ernment bodies and military concerns of the German 
Federal Republic, through deceit, bribery, and blackmail, 
induce certain unstable elements in the G.D.R. to leave 
for West Germany. These deceived people are compelled 
to serve with the Bundeswehr, and recruited for the intel- 
ligence agencies of different countries to be sent back to the 
G.D.R as spies and saboteurs. A special fund has even 
been set up for such subversive activities against the 
G.D.R. and other socialist countries. Recently West 
German Chancellor Adenauer urged the NATO govern- 
ments to increase this fund. 

It is highly indicative that the subversive activities 
directed from West Berlin have greatly increased of late, 
right after the Soviet Union, the G.D.R., and other socialist 
countries advanced proposals for an immediate, peaceful 
settlement with Germany. This subversive activity not 
only inflicted damage on the G.D.R. but also affects the 
interests of other countries of the socialist camp. 

In the face of the aggressive aspirations of the reac- 
tionary forces of the German Federal Republic and its 
NATO allies, the Warsaw Pact member states cannot but 
take necessary measures to guarantee their security and, 
primarily, the security of the G.D.R. in the interests of 
the German peoples themselves. 

The governments of the Warsaw Pact member states 
address the Peoples Chamber and Government of the 
G.D.R., and all working people of the G.D.R., with the 
proposal to establish an order on the borders of West 
Berlin which will securely block the way to the subversive 
activity against the socialist camp countries, so that 
reliable safeguards and effective control can be estab- 
lished around the whole territory of West Berlin, including 
its border with democratic Berlin. 

It goes without saying that these measures must not 
affect existing provisions for traffic and control on com- 
munication routes between West Berlin and West 
Germany. 
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The governments of the Warsaw Pact member states 
understand, of course, that protective measures along 
the borders of West Berlin somewhat inconvenience the 
population. But the entire responsibility for the present 
situation rests exclusively with the Western Powers and 
with the German Federal Republic in the first place. 

If so far the borders of West Berlin have remained open, 
this was done in the hope that the Western Powers would 
not abuse the good will of the Government of the G.D.R. 
But they, disregarding the interests of the German people 
and the population of Berlin, used the order now existing 
on the border of West Berlin for their own perfidious, 
subversive aims. An end must be put to the present 
abnormal situation through stronger protection and con- 
trol on the border with West Berlin. 

At the same time the governments of the Warsaw Pact 
member states find it necessary to emphasize that this 
necessity will disappear when a peaceful settlement with 
Germany is achieved and the questions awaiting their 
solution are settled on this basis. 


President Asks Bipartisan Support 
on Long-Term Aid Authorization 


Statement by President K ennedy 


White House press release dated August 16, for release August 17 


Long-term authorization of development loans, 
as earlier recommended by President Eisenhower, 
is essential to making certain that our foreign aid 
program is both efficient and effective. At a time 
when Secretary Dillon is about to sign our long- 
range pledge to Latin America, when Asia and 
Africa are poised between economic development 
and chaos, when Mr. Khrushchev is probing the 
West for any sign that our resolve is weakening, I 
cannot believe that the bipartisan support always 
given this program is at this crucial moment to be 
abandoned. I strongly urge the members of the 
House, by reversing this afternoon’s [August 16] 
vote, to demonstrate that this nation is still united 
in its determination to meet its responsibilities and 
halt the spread of communism and Castroism by 
every available means. For 8 years the Democrats 
in both Houses gave President Eisenhower over- 
whelming support in every major vote on foreign 
policy and foreign aid. It is urgent that this 
bipartisan principle be maintained in this crucial 
hour of the Nation’s history. 
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President Notes Anniversary 
of Atlantic Charter 


Following is an exchange of telegrams between 
President Kennedy and Sir Winston Churchill on 
the 20th anniversary of the Atlantic Charter. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY TO SIR WINSTON 
White House press release dated August 14 
Aveust 14, 1961 


Today marks the 20th anniversary of the At- 
lantic Charter. Time has not changed and events 
have not dimmed the historic principles you there 
expressed with President Franklin Roosevelt. 
Our two nations are still united on the common 
goals you two so eloquently charted at sea. We 
still believe that all nations must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force. We still seek a 
peace in which all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and want. 
And we are still determined to protect the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of government un- 
der which they will live—and to oppose all ter- 
ritorial changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the people concerned. 

Your own name will endure as long as free men 
survive to recall these words. 


JouN F.. Kennepy 


The Right Honorable 
Sir Winston CHURCHILL 
London, England 


SIR WINSTON TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
Aveust 15, 1961 


THE PRESIDENT 
The White House, Washington 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I am indeed grateful to you for your 
message. The terms of the Atlantic Charter of twenty 
years ago emphasized the principles which then and now 
guide the policies of our great democracies. Let us never 
depart from them nor desist from our earnest endeavour 
to establish them throughout the world. I send you my 
heartfelt good wishes for the momentous and preeminent 
part you play in the shaping of our destinies. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 





Science, Diplomacy, and Peace 


Remarks by Adlai E. Stevenson 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations* 


On behalf of the Government of the United 
States and of the American people, it is my duty 
and my privilege to express to all of you, the 
distinguished members of the International Astro- 
nomical Union, a most cordial welcome to this 
country. In this gathering are learned scientists 
from every continent and latitude, from Australia 
te that ancient cradle of astronomy, Egypt. We 
heartily welcome you all to the United States. 
And since Moscow was the site of your most recent 
assembly 3 years ago, it is my particular pleasure 
to greet the large and distinguished delegation 
which has come here from the Soviet Union. 

Your proceedings here in the coming days will 
be a million light-years beyond the comprehension 
of mere mortals like myself. Yet any non- 
scientist whose daily work is in international 
affairs, and who comes even briefly among you 
citizens of the universal republic of science, is 
bound to feel inspired and refreshed by your 
example. 

For yours is a community of the mind—ordered 
by reason, united in the single pursuit of truth 
about the universe. We who try to keep the 
peace among unruly nations cannot help envying 
and admiring your unity and purity of purpose. 
Would that all of us at the United Nations could 
follow your example—would that all of us could 
unite to end cold war and conflict and concentrate 
on the arts of peace and the wider enjoyment of 
the benefits of this age of unparalleled technical 


progress ! 
I have been told that one of the reasons the 


? Made before the International Astronomical Union at 
Berkeley, Calif., on Aug. 15 (U.S./U.N. press release 3757 
dated Aug. 14). 
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astronomers of the world cooperate is the fact 
that there is no one nation from which the entire 
sphere of the sky can be seen. Perhaps there is 
in that fact a parable for national statesmen, 
whose political horizons are all too often limited 
by national horizons. In the United Nations we 
have mankind’s greatest attempt so far—halting 
though it is—to widen all our horizons, to cause 
all men and all nations to accept the fact that 
there is but one world, without horizons other 
than the common horizon of illimitable space— 
one world not only in science, not only in the 
search for truth, but in the ordering of their in- 
ternational lives. 

But science is more than a search for truth and 
a noble exercise of the mind. For generations the 
scientist and his practical cousin, the engineer, 
have been widening man’s grasp of nature with 
geometrically increasing speed. They have put 
into the hands of the statesman and the citizen 
unimaginable powers. And although science it- 
self and the powers it bestows are ethically 
neutral, with the cold neutrality of outer space, 
the ways in which men use those powers carry the 
greatest consequence for good or for evil. 

The same hydrogen fusion process that gives 
the burning light of the sun and the stars has been 
in our grasp for a decade—but will we use it for 
construction or for cataclysm? Earth satellites 
may soon give us direct and instantaneous com- 
munication and television spreading simultane- 
ously around the world—but will we use them for 
truth or for falsehood, for tolerance or for hatred, 
for peace or for conflict ? 

Scientifically and technically the world has 
already become a single community, yet in our 
ethical response to this fact and in our political 
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institutions we, governments and citizens, are 
lagging dangerously far behind you, the scientists. 

You have given us dangerous powers, but we 
have not yet learned to control them. You have 
given us tools to abolish poverty, but we have not 
yet mastered them. You have given us means to 
extend the span of human life, but this may prove 
@ curse, not a blessing, unless we can assure food, 
survival, and then health and a good life for the 
bodies and minds of our exploding populations. 
You have made the world small and interdepend- 
ent, but we have not built the new institutions to 
manage it—nor cast off the old institutions which 
scientific progress has made obsolete. 

Every great change wrought by science is fore- 
shadowed years ahead in the laboratory and on 
the drawing board. But it is not until the new 
device is fully built and functioning, and has 
astonished the whole world, that we begin to think 
of its human and political implications, We are 
forever running today to catch up tomorrow with 
what you made necessary yesterday. 


Political Adaptation to Scientific Progress 


This gap must be closed—this disruptive and 
dangerous lag between scientific discovery and 


political adaptation to it. I suggest that the natu- 
ral scientist and the political practitioner must 
enter into a new communion of early and constant 
intercommunication, so that the world’s institu- 
tions can more nearly keep up with the incessant 
march of science. Unless this is done, the gap 
will surely widen, for there is no way to slow 
down the pace of scientific discovery even if we 
wanted to do it. 

There was an age when it was tolerable for out- 
worn institutions and habits of mind to persist 
for centuries. It took at least 300 years for the in- 
vention of gunpowder, combined with the spread- 
ing patterns of commerce, to bring down the proud 
city walls of medieval Europe. But down they 
came in the end, and the age of national states, 
superseding the city states, had begun. 

Today things move more swiftly. Within 10 
years after man set off his first atomic explosion, 
the leaders of all the great powers had acknowl- 
edged that a nuclear war between any nations 
would be a catastrophe for al/ nations. There is 
now an atomic energy agency which is interna- 
tional. There are strenuous negotiations for a 
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permanent, reliable, controlled ban on nuclear 
weapons tests by any nation. There is a groping 
determination to halt the further spread of nuclear 
weapons to any nation. Thus, atomic energy has 
already begun to breach some of our national walls. 
And no doubt the exploration of outer space will 
breach them further. 

Certainly the consequences of space exploration, 
for good or evil, will be great. Dramatic improve- 
ments in weather forecasting and in worldwide 
communications can be more or less precisely fore- 
seen. Science is already acquiring powerful new 
tools—witness your Union’s newly established 
Commission on Astronomical Observations From 
Outside the Terrestrial Atmosphere. What the 
ultimate benefits to man may be, no one can tell. 

We can only guess at such possibilities. But 
there is no guessing any more as to whether man 
will undertake the adventure of space exploration. 
Yesterday’s dreams are today’s facts. Scientific 
instruments, then animals, then men, have been 
hurled into space. The splendid flight and safe 
landing of Major [Gherman] Titov, just 9 days 
ago, marks one further stride in this progression. 
There is no turning back; as certainly as the 
oceans were conquered in the century of Columbus 
and Magellan, new realms of space will be con- 
quered in our century. 

But in what spirit will these conquests of space 
be carried out, and for what purposes? Our cen- 
tury must answer that awesome question. For 
wherever man goes, though he travel to another 
planet, he brings with him the problem of good 
and evil which is his peculiar heritage. Shall 
space be explored for war or for peace? For 
national power or for the good of all men ? 

These questions are beyond the scope of science, 
but all of us, as citizens, must help to answer them. 
If the scientist and the engineer can create a 
thrust strong enough to defeat the earth’s gravita- 
tion and can plan to send groups of men into 
flight far beyond the earth, then it is up to us 
in government and diplomacy to develop a com- 
parable “orbital velocity” of our own, great 
enough to lift 2/7 mankind beyond the dread gravi- 
tation of mistrust and war. 

In the years ahead, then, international diplo- 
macy must do far more than put out the recurrent 
fires of conflict. It must apply itself with massive 
energy to three great areas of creative effort: to 
disarmament, to the building of institutions to 
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keep the peace, and to international cooperation 
for human progress. 


Disarmament 


After 15 years’ debate all the world agrees that 
the arms race, especially in nuclear weapons, is 
anarchic, wasteful, and deadly dangerous for 
humanity. So all agree that we must stop the 
race, reverse the process, and disarm. 

Yet it isnot done. Why? Because of deep con- 
flicts of purpose and an even deeper mistrust. But 
it can be done. It involves principles which are 
familiar to you as scientists—freedom of investiga- 
tion, freedom of inspection, and freedom of verifi- 
cation. There must be, in any disarmament pro- 
gram, adequate inspection and verification such 
that each side can be quite sure, at every stage, 
that the other is living up to its part of the 
bargain. 

Disarmament has been misconstrued as if it 
were in some way the enemy of national defense. 
And the idea of inspection and verification has un- 
fortunately been misconstrued in certain quarters, 
as if it were in some way the enemy of disarma- 
ment. It is not. It is a necessity. The acid test 
of sincerity is whether one agrees to fully ade- 
quate inspection and verification. Only with them 
can we know that, inside the box marked “Disarm- 
ament,” we will really find the reality of a peace- 
ful world and not something ticking away to the 
destruction of all of us. The same, of course, ap- 
plies to the banning of nuclear weapons tests, for 
no permanent ban is possible without adequate 
inspection and verification. In nearly 3 years of 
negotiations in Geneva that has always been the 
key issue. And it still is. 

Surely no nation today should, in the name of a 
selfish sovereignty made obsolete by the interde- 
pendence of us all, refuse to permit within its 
borders that right of adequate inspection and 
verification, free of veto, which alone can banish 
mistrust and make possible the achievement of 
general and complete disarmament and a peaceful 
world. I am glad to say that the United States 
has always been willing to grant such right, and I 
devoutly hope that the Soviet Union may show an 
equally real desire for disarmament and peace. 

The next question is: Who is to do the inspection 
and verification? What sort of policeman can 
police the great powers ? 
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Bullding Institutions To Keep the Peace 


Here we find that we cannot take even the first 
practical step toward general and complete dis- 
armament and a peaceful world unless the nations 
are willing to build new world institutions which 
stand above the individual nations and act im- 
partially for the entire human community. What 
is called for is an international organization within 
the framework of the United Nations which will 
see to it that no single nation fails to comply with 
agreed steps toward general and complete 
disarmament. 

And if we look still further down the road, to 
the day when national armed forces will be done 
away with and only internal police units remain, 
then all the more will the world need institutions 
of international law and order. Then the United 
Nations will need its own United Nations Peace 
Force, capable of deterring or subduing the strong- 
est combinations which might be raised against 
it. 

That is the longrun need; but the short run 
makes similar demands on us. Events in the 
Congo have shown how vital it is that the United 
Nations retain and develop further the capacity 
to act for peace, to deploy military forces with 
speed and precision, and thus to uphold the integ- 
rity of vulnerable nations in emergencies where 
direct intervention by a great power would risk 
disaster. The United Nations is the world com- 
munity’s greatest instrument, and the world com- 
munity must act now to uphold it, pay for it, 
invigorate it, and support its able and courageous 
Secretary-General. 


Cooperation for Human Progress 


All these things are demanded of us to save 
mankind from violence and war. But the com- 
munity of nations, as this meeting today so elo- 
quently attests, should be bound together by more 
affirmative and creative purposes. More and more 
we must, as a world community, learn to practice 
the arts of peace cooperatively and together. And 
at this fateful moment in history, when man has, 
so to speak, one foot already in the heavens, surely 
we must find ways for the powers to cooperate 
rather than fight in the exploration of outer space. 

What good are national rivalries against the 
backdrop of the solar system? All the world, re- 
gardless of ideology, applauds the bravery of the 
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first astronauts. And surely all the world would 
breathe easier if the conquest of space were looked 
on henceforward not as a means to the power and 
glory of particular nations or ideologies but as 
one of the great adventures of the whole human 
race, 

“Together let us explore the stars”; so said 
President Kennedy at his inauguration last Jan- 
uary,? appealing especially to the Soviet Union. 
A few days later he renewed this appeal in these 
words: * 

I now invite all nations—including the Soviet Union— 
to join with us in developing a weather prediction pro- 
gram, in a new communications satellite program, and 
in preparation for probing the distant planets of Mars 
and Venus... . 

Technology will not wait long for an answer. 
In just a few years there will be rocket boosters, 
in more than one country, big enough to launch 
whole teams of men on journeys to the nearest 
planets. Shall this too be a race for military or 
psychological advantage at huge and wasteful ex- 
pense? Or shall it be the occasion for teamwork, 
ignoring ideological lines? We haven’t much time 
left in which to decide; it is a fork in the road 
which will soon be passed. 

We have many similar choices to make closer 
to home. The new nations, which have recently 


become independent, have an almost unlimited 
need for education, health, industrial develop- 
ment, agricultural improvement, communications, 
and exchanges in the fields of science and culture. 
Shall more fortunate nations exploit those needs 
by offering aid only in exchange for political in- 


fluence? Or shall we help because it is right to 
help? And shall we prefer more and more the 
disinterested channels of the United Nations? 
The path to peace must lie increasingly in the mul- 
tilateral direction of the United Nations, espe- 
cially with all the self-restraint and mutual 
tolerance which it requires. 

Such are the specific challenges which face in- 
ternational diplomacy today and which draw still 
greater urgency under the accelerating pressures 
of science and technology: disarmament; the 
building of institutions to keep the peace, both 
now and in a future disarmed world; inter- 
national cooperation in the creative arts of peace, 
to abolish poverty and backwardness. 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
* Tbid., Feb. 13, 1961, p. 207. 
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We have no choice but to meet these challenges. 
And, in meeting them, we shall be building to- 
gether a grand design of peace—a design whose 
keynote is world community. 


The Principle of World Community 


If there can be said to be a wave of the future 
for mankind, I believe it is in that principle of 
community. No one nation, no empire, no im- 
posed system can dare to speak any more for man- 
kind. All must be willing, if sovereignty is to 
make any sense in the thermonuclear age, to deny 
themselves some of the extravagant jungle habits 
which have accompanied it in times past and to 
join their sovereign wills in community institu- 
tions, in common community action, and in com- 
mon obedience to the community’s rules. 

The rules themselves already exist. They are 
proclaimed in one of the greatest creative acts of 
history, the United Nations Charter. We can at- 
tempt to restate some of them in the light of our 
experience since 1945, when that charter was 
framed—on the other side of San Francisco Bay. 

The charter commands every nation not to use 
or threaten force against the territory or inde- 
pendence of another. But experience requires us 
to go further, for there are other means of con- 
quest. We have seen nations and peoples sub- 
jugated by political subversion and guerrilla war- 
fare. We have seen economic aid used as bait and 
club to impose political influence and subservience. 
We could well see the raising of new territorial 
claims or even claims of possession in outer space. 
To all these exaggerations of sovereignty we must 
say : No, no nation, any more, by any means, direct 
or indirect, shall seek to extend its control at the 
expense of another. And we can say so with rising 
confidence now that the Republic of the Congo, 
which was mortally threatened with new conquest 
by outside powers, has with the massive help of 
the United Nations regained its unity and its hopes 
for the future. Long may it live! And long may 
the world remember the triumphant achievement 
of the United Nations! 

A second provision of the United Nations 
Charter calls for international cooperation for 
human progress—economic, social, cultural, and 
in the field of human rights. Much has been ac- 
complished along those lines, but how much more 
could be done, both on this earth and in the spaces 
beyond, if all the nations would willingly pool 
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their capacities and their efforts! The wonderful 
techniques of material progress should not be 
perverted to satisfy political or ideological ambi- 
tions. The poor and the hungry and the diseased 
of this world do not ask for help in the name of 
one “system” or another. They ask for it in the 
name of humanity—of the community of man- 
kind—and it is in that name only that they should 
receive it. 


Tolerance, the Key to Peace 


There is a third principle of the United Nations 
that needs reaffirmation. It is summed up in 
those splendid words of the preamble, “to prac- 
tice tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors. . . .” 

Tolerance is the key to peace, for there can be 
no peace unless there is mutual tolerance as be- 
tween differing peoples and systems and cultures. 
Peaceful coexistence should not and cannot in- 
volve “burial” by any one of any other. 

This world will always be a pluralistic world, 
made up of disparate beliefs and institutions, ever 
changing and shifting, and only in a world atmos- 
phere of tolerance and freedom can there take 
place that varied experimentation and develop- 
ment which alone have produced human progress. 

You men of science above all others should 
value and preach tolerance, for you have only to 
recall the blight that intolerance cast on Coper- 
nicus and Galileo, a blight that held back 
astronomy for generations, and you know only 
too well how the orthodoxy of one scientific era 
becomes the heterodoxy of the next. 

The condition of tolerance is openness and the 
understanding that comes from openness. How 
can there be tolerance or understanding if great 
nations continue in secretive isolation from the 
rest of the world, rearing their children by a 
closed educational system and in suspicion and 
fear of sinister foreigners, excluding outside in- 
formation, periodicals, books, and broadcasts, re- 
stricting travel, and hiding great parts of their 
territory? Only in openness will that mistrust 


that poisons the world atmosphere today be dis- . 


pelled, and only through open societies can there 
arise that tolerance that will permit all of us to 
live in confidence and peace with one another. 
Amid the darkness of this noontime there are 
rays of hope that we will achieve an open world. 
It is happening, bit by bit. Just the other day 
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we read that next year there will be direct air 
service between New York and Moscow. We see 
it in the growing record of tourism and cultural 
and technical exchanges. Indeed, we see it in 
such great worldwide assemblies as this of the 
International Astronomical Union. 

Just Jast week I was happy to read the remark 
of the eminent Soviet astronomer, Professor A. A. 
Mikhailov, at a meeting in Pasadena on the as- 
tronomy of the space age. “Science is inter- 
national,” said Professor Mikhailov. “My hope 
is for the United States and Russia to share in 
space projects and in many other fields of human 
endeavor.” 

I hope Professor Mikhailov is here this morn- 
ing, because I would like to tell him how much I 
agree with him! 

Community, tolerance, openness—those are the 
words which I would leave with you. And if they 
are to be made real, we all have one more great 
duty : to support the United Nations, which is the 
community’s greatest symbol and greatest instru- 
ment. It is the world center of tolerance and 
openness. It is, as long as men are free to differ— 
which I trust will be forever!—a center of dis- 
ciplined disagreement. No one power can domi- 
nate it or use it to drive another to the wall. It is 
the greatest defense of the weak against the bully- 
ing of the strong. It is the lightning rod which 
prevents rampant nationalism from sparking war. 
And if the world is to be saved from disaster, the 
United Nations must be built into still more—an 
institution which can enforce the judgments of the 
world community against those who threaten or 
break the peace. 

I hope I have not detained you too long. After 
this exposition of our terrestrial worries, I suspect 
you will all be glad to get back to the remotest 
celestial bodies! 

Indeed, I rather wish that all of us who deal 
in human affairs could be astronomers for a while. 
Sir James Jeans called astronomy “the most poetic 
of the sciences.” Perhaps if we all practiced it we 
would be filled with the wonder and excitement of 
discovery, with a sense of elemental majesty and 
beauty, with our little quarrels in better perspec- 
tive, and would thus be purged of our pride and 
prejudice and all the base motives which compli- 
cate and endanger our lives. 

At all events I devoutly hope that all of us in 
and out of the United Nations will make a new 
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beginning; that we will dare to part with habits 
and institutions dangerously outworn; and that 
we will have the courage and determination to 
construct, soon enough to save mankind, a new 
world order more nearly worthy of the scientist 
and the poet, and of the best that man has in him. 


Cuba Releases Electra Airplane; 
U.S. Returns Naval Vessel 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 562 dated August 12 


Following an exchange of notes with the Cuban 
Government the Department of State announced 
on August 12 that the Cuban Government would 
release the Electra airplane now held in Habana on 
August 15. The plane was flown to Habana under 
duress on July 24." 

In response to the Cuban Government’s assertion 
of a claim of sovereign immunity for the Cuban 
naval vessel SV8 now moored at the U.S. Coast 
Guard Station in Key West, the U.S. Government 
will release that vessel also on August 15. 

Crews and technical personnel to prepare and 
man the plane and ship will arrive in Habana and 
Key West respectively on that day to prepare for 
the transfers. 


U.S. NOTE OF AUGUST,10 


Aveaust 10, 1961 


The Government of the United States refers to 
the note of August 4, 1961, forwarded by the 
Government of Switzerland from the Government 
of Cuba. 

The Government of the United States notes the 
assertion of the Cuban Government that it is 
opposed to acts of hijacking of airplanes and 
vessels, recognizing that such acts can endanger 
the citizens of both countries. The United States 
Government has already taken steps designed to 
prevent such illegal acts and further measures are 
under consideration by both the Executive and 
Legislative Branches of the United States Govern- 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Aug. 21, 1961, p. 334. 
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ment. In addition the Government of the United 
States is exploring the possibility of action through 
appropriate international organizations. The 
United States Government notes that the Govern- 
ment of Cuba also is prepared to take more effective 
measures to guarantee the safety of individuals 
who are victims of these acts. 

As indicated in the communication submitted by 
the United States Government to the Security 
Council of the United Nations,” to which the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba makes reference, it is the policy 
of the United States Government where property 
of a foreign government has been made subject to 
court process in the United States, upon timely re- 
quest of the foreign government to indicate to the 
court that the United States Government recog- 
nizes that such property is immune from execution 
to satisfy a judgment against the foreign govern- 
ment. In accordance with that policy the United 
States Government is prepared to release the Cu- 
ban patrol vessel SV8 as requested by the Cuban 
Government in its note under reference. The 
Government of the United States suggests that 
the Government of Cuba send properly authorized 
crew and technical personnel to Key West on Tues- 
day, August 15, at which time the vessel will be 
turned over to their custody. 

In accordance with the note under reference, 
the Government of the United States assumes that 
the Cuban Government is prepared to release the 
Eastern Air Lines Electra. In that event Eastern 
Air Lines is prepared to send a properly author- 
ized crew and technical personnel to Habana on 
Tuesday, August 15, to return the aircraft to the 
United States as soon as it can be equipped for 
flight. 


TEXTS OF CUBAN NOTES 


Note of August 4 


The Ministry of Foreign Relations presents its com- 
pliments to the Foreign Interests Service of the Embassy 
of Switzerland and has the honor to inform it as follows: 
The Government of Cuba, taking into consideration the 
communication of the Government of the United States 
to the Security Council stating that Cuban boats that 
arrive in the United States can be protected from sale 
to satisfy a Court judgment if a request is duly submitted 
through diplomatic channels for recognition of their 
immunity and sovereignty, requests the Government of the 
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United States to return the patrol boat SV8, which is 
the property of the Revolutionary Government of Cuba 
and is now in United States territory. The above- 
mentioned boat was recently seized by counterrevolution- 
aries and taken to a United States port, where it is being 
held by United States authorities. If the Government 
of the United States guarantees the right of immunity and 
sovereignty of the boats and airplanes belonging to the 
Cuban people that are seized in our country and taken to 
United States territory, as proclaimed in the note sub- 
mitted by the Government of the United States to the 
Security Council, and if the patrol boat SV8 is therefore 
returned, the Government of Cuba will accord reciprocal 
treatment to American boats and airplanes that are in a 
similar situation. The Government of Cuba placed the 
Electra airplane at the disposal of the United Nations 
Security Council and requested guarantees from that 
body, justly concerned over the aggressive statements 
being made against Cuba by numerous American Con- 
gressmen and journalists openly demanding the military 
invasion of our country. It also requested that measures 
be adopted to prevent such incidents, which are alien to 
our country, from being converted into a pretext for 
military aggression, which influential voices in the poli- 
tical circles of the United States are demanding in in- 
creasingly violent and alarming tones. Yesterday’s 
incident, in which an airplane was seized between Los 
Angeles and Texas by American citizens, confirms the 
concern of the Cuban Government. This act was falsely 
presented to the world by American cable agencies as 
having been committed by Cuban citizens, which unleashed 
in the United States Congress another, more virulent 
campaign in favor of the military invasion of Cuba. 
Those who seized the airplane were not Cubans, and the 
Cuban Government cannot be held responsible for acts 
committed in violation of United States laws by persons 
residing in the United States, regardless of their nation- 
ality. The Government of Cuba wishes to state that it 
is opposed to such acts and believes that they can 
endanger the safety of the citizens of both countries, and 
that the two Governments should therefore endeavor to 
adopt measures that will at least lead to the immediate 
return of the seized airplanes or boats. The Govern- 
ment of Cuba is prepared to take even more effective 
measures to guarantee the safety of the individuals who 
are victims of these acts. However such measures will 
naturally be ineffective unless the Government of the 
United States adopts similar measures. There have been 
occasions when individuals have taken refuge in the 
United States who, in order to seize airplanes or boats, 
had murdered their crews. The fact that these acts have 
gone unpunished, thanks to the protection provided by 
the Government of the United States to such individuals 
in its territory, encourages the repetition of such crimes, 
and if this should become an international practice it 
would affect equally the citizens of both countries. 

The Ministry of Foreign Relations avails itself of this 
occasion to renew to the Foreign Interests Service of the 
Embassy of Switzerland the assurances of its highest 
consideration. 
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Note of August 11 


The Revolutionary Government of Cuba accepts the 
concrete proposal of the Government of the United States 
to release the patrol boat SV8 and will send to Key West 
next Tuesday, August 15, the crew and technical personnel 
necessary to recover and transfer to Cuba the aforemen- 
tioned boat. 

Similarly, the Government of Cuba agrees to place at 
the disposition of Eastern Airlines the Electra airplane, 
property of said company, and consequently accepts the 
North American proposal to send to Cuba the necessary 
crew and technical personnel on the same day, Tuesday, 
August 15, to transfer said airplane to the territory of the 
United States. 

The Government of Cuba desires formally to reiterate 
the viewpoint expressed in the note of August 4 of this 
Ministry regarding the advisability of both governments 
adopting the most effective measures to avoid in the future 
the repetition of acts of piracy and seizure of ships and 
airplanes, and to that end expresses its interest and points 
to the suitability of continuing the exchange of views 
regarding the adoption of the aforementioned measures. 

The Government of Cuba considers that one of the most 
appropriate measures that both governments should adopt 
immediately by mutual agreement is to commit themselves 
to the immediate return of the persons responsible for 
those acts to the territory of the country to which the 
seized ship or airplane may belong, in order that there 
may be imposed upon them the corresponding penalties, 
as well as the immediate return of the seized property. 
The Government of Cuba would be disposed to adopt 
sanctions similar to those which the other interested 
government might adopt for this type of crime. 

The Government of Cuba believes that this is the most 
effective method of suppressing these piratical actions and 
of avoiding their repetition and that, moreover, in making 
this proposal it is demonstrating its sincere intention of 
undertaking the measures necessary to prevent the con- 
tinued commission of these acts which imperil the lives 
of Cuban and North American citizens. Finally, the 
Government of Cuba believes that the acceptance of this 
proposal by the Government of the United States will 
constitute a major step forward in the prevention of these 
acts whose repetition is in absolute contradiction to the 
elementary standards of safety which should govern 
maritime and aerial traffic. 


Question of Establishing Relations 
With Outer Mongolia Suspended 


Following is the text of a statement read by 
Lincoln White, Director of the Office of News, on 
August 11 in response to a query by news cor- 
respondents. 


The United States Government for a consider- 
able period of time has been exploring the ques- 
tion of the establishment of relations with Outer 
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Mongolia and has held a series of discussions with 
other governments on this matter. We believe 
that in view of the existing world situation, it is 
in the best interests of the United States to sus- 
pend further exploration of that matter at this 
time. 


President Kennedy Sends Greetings 
to Izmir International Fair 
White House press release dated August 18, for release August 19 


Following is the text of messages exchanged 
between President Kennedy and General Cemal 
Girsel of Turkey in connection with the Izmir 
International Fair. 


President Kennedy to General Gursel 
JUNE 8, 1961 


General Cemat GiirsE 
Ankara, Turkey 

I extend my warmest greetings to the citizens of 
Izmir and to the visitors to the Izmir Fair. I 
am also happy to convey a message of good will on 
behalf of the American people. 

It has long been a fundamental concept in the 


United States that research leads to better products 
for the average man—for his work, for his home, 
and for a more productive enjoyable life. 

The goods and machinery shown in this exhibi- 
tion are some of the results of the continuing in- 
dustrial research in America. They have been 
selected to show those which can be useful in 
Turkey to further develop the economy, to increase 
production and exports, and to build a better life 
in factories, farms and homes. 

This exhibition suggests new ways of progress 
for the future. It expresses a message of Amer- 
ican interest in Turkey and the friendship of the 
American people for the people of Turkey. 


Joun F. Kennepy 


General Gursel to President Kennedy 
Avcust 14, 1961 

Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: Please accept my heartfelt appre- 
ciation for the friendly message that you were kind 
enough to send me in connection with this year’s Izmir 
International Fair. 

The American Exhibition stand which reflects the 
high level of development attained by American industry 
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and which contains the tangible evidence of the efforts to 
achieve a more rewarding life for the American people 
will certainly attract the close interest of the Turkish 
public. 

I am very pleased to thank you for your message which 
is a new expression of the interest of the United States 
for Turkey and a token of the friendly feelings of the 
American people for the Turkish people. I am happy, 
Mr. President, to avail myself of this opportunity to con- 
vey to you and to the friendly American nation the assur- 
ances of my best wishes. 


GENERAL CEMAL GiRsEL 


Report on P.L. 480 Notes Expansion 
of Food-for-Peace Program 


White House press release dated August 14 

Acceleration and expansion of the Food-for- 
Peace Program during the first 6 months of 1961 
is documented in the 14th semiannual report 
on Public Law 480 activities, which was trans- 
mitted to Congress on August 14 by President 
Kennedy. Programing of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities under the Food-for-Peace Program 
totaled $2,549 million during this period, bring- 
ing to $14,000.4 million the total value of programs 
since the beginning of operations under Public 
Law 480 in July 1954. 

In submitting the report to the President, 
Food-for-Peace Director George McGovern at- 
tributed the program’s expansion to the combined 
efforts of the Departments of Agriculture and 
State, the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and other public and private agencies con- 
cerned with the Food-for-Peace Program. 

Highlights of the program during the report- 
ing period included the signing of 28 agreements 
with 18 countries under title I of P.L. 480 with 
a total export value of $350 million. This is the 
largest number of agreements negotiated during 
any 6-month period since 1958. An additional 
17 agreements with an export value of approxi- 
mately $800 million are in negotiation. 

A new emphasis was also directed toward pro- 
moting self-help economic development projects 
under title II. Agreements of this type were 
signed with 6 countries calling for the use of 
521,450 tons of food, an increase of 186 percent 
over the period July-December 1960. Negotia- 
tions are under way with 26 other countries. 

A substantial increase in the food distribution 
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activities of the voluntary relief agencies coop- 
erating in the Food-for-Peace Program was as- 
sured by the inclusion of vegetable oils and an 
additional wheat product. These programs now 
reach some 60 million people in over 90 countries. 

“The record of this 6-month period demon- 
strates clearly that the Food-for-Peace Program 
utilizing our agricultural abundance can prove to 
be a key factor in the economic development. of 
many nations in a manner consistent with Amer- 
ican domestic and foreign policy,” Mr. McGovern 
stated in an accompanying memorandum to the 
President. 


U.S. and Japan Begin Negotiations 
on New Cotton Textile Agreement 


Press release 578 dated August 18 


A special U.S. delegation will begin discussions 
on cotton textiles with officials of the Japanese 
Government on August 22 at Tokyo. The delega- 
tion will commence negotiations for a new bi- 
Jateral cotton textile agreement replacing the 
arrangement which has existed between the two 
countries during the past 5 years. Such bilateral 


agreements are permitted within the framework 
of the multilateral cotton textile agreement drafted 


last month at Geneva. 
The following will be members of the U.S. 
delegation : 


Warren M. Christopher, chairman, Special Consultant to 
the Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, Department 
of State 

Avery F. Peterson, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far 
Eastern Economic Affairs, Department of State 

Hickman Price, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Domestic Af- 
fairs, Department of Commerce 

Philip H. Trezise, Minister-Counselor for Economic Af- 
fairs, U.S. Embassy, Tokyo 

Leo R. Werts, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 


The following will be advisers to the U.S. 
delegation : 


Sydney M. Cone III, Special Consultant to the Under Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs, Department of State 

Edward W. Doherty, Counselor for Economic Affairs, U.S. 
Embassy, Tokyo 

Edelen Fogarty, Commodities Division, Department of 
State 

Thomas R. McMullen, Textile and Clothing Division, De- 
partment of Commerce 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 21, 1961, p. 336. 
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International Bank Issues 
Year-End Financial Statement 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on August 8 reported additions of 
$95.3 million to its reserves during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, raising its total reserves to 
$601.8 million. 

Additions during the year were made up of net 
earnings of $63.2 million, net profit of $3.3 million 
from revaluations of three members’ currencies, 
and loan commissions of $28.8 million. The earn- 
ings and profits were placed in the supplemental 
reserve against losses on loans and guarantees and 
the loan commissions were credited to the special 
reserve. These figures compare to net earnings 
of $59.5 million and loan commissions of $27 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1960. On June 30, 1961, the 
supplemental] reserve totaled $408.1 million and 
the special reserve was $193.7 million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions, 
was $166.6 million, compared with $151 million 
in the preceding year. Expenses, which included 
$88 million for interest on Bank borrowing and 
other financial expenses, totaled $103.4 million, 
compared with $91.4 million last year. 

During the year the Bank made 27 loans total- 
ing the equivalent of $610 million, compared with 
a total of $659 million last year. The loans were 
made in Argentina, British Guiana, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Colombia (2 loans), Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, India (2 loans), Israel, Japan (4 
loans), Mexico (2 loans), Norway, Pakistan (2 
loans), Panama, Peru, Sudan, Thailand, Uganda, 
and Yugoslavia. This brought the gross total of 
loan commitments at June 30 to $5,790.5 million. 
By June 30, as a result of cancellations, repay- 
ments, and sales of loans, the portions of loans 
signed still retained by the Bank had been re- 
duced to $4,217.2 million. 

Disbursements were $398.5 million, compared 
with $544 million in the preceding year. Cumu- 
lative disbursements amounted to $4,319.7 million 
on June 30, 1961. 

During the year the Bank sold or agreed to sell 
$202 million principal amount of loans, all with- 
out its guarantee. On June 30 the total sales of 
loans amounted to $1,013 million, of which $69 
million was with the Bank’s guarantee. 

Principal repayments received by the Bank dur- 
ing the year amounted to $100.5 million, and bor- 
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rowers repaid $90.2 million on parts of their loans 
which were held by other investors. This brought 
total repayments to $849.7 million on June 30, 
consisting of $438.4 million repaid to the Bank 
ard $411.3 million repaid to the purchasers of 
borrowers’ obligations sold by the Bank. 

The outstanding funded debt of the Bank 
amounted to $2,228 million on June 30, 1961, re- 
flecting a net increase of $155.5 million over the 
past year. In this period there was a gross in- 
crease in borrowings of $837.5 million consisting 
of three public bond issues, two in Swiss francs 
equivalent to $37.3 million and one in Netherlands 
guilders equivalent to $13.8 million; the private 
placement of bonds and notes equivalent to $736 
million, partly to raise new funds and partly as 
refunding operations ($508 million in U.S. dol- 
lars, $220.2 million in deutsche marks, and $7.8 
million in Swiss francs); the delivery of $14.5 
million of dollar bonds and $23.8 million in 
deutsche mark notes of issues sold previously sub- 
ject to delayed delivery arrangements; and $12.1 
million equivalent which was added to the funded 
debt as a result of the revaluation of outstand- 
ing Netherlands guilder, Canadian dollar, and 
deutsche mark bonds and notes. An amount of 
$182.5 million of the U.S. dollar and deutsche 
mark borrowings in the fiscal year had not been 
drawn down at June 30, 1961. The funded debt 
was decreased by $499.5 million as a result of the 
maturing of $15 million of bonds and notes, sink- 
ing fund and purchase fund transactions amount- 
ing to $18.5 million, and the refunding of 
privately placed issues equivalent to $466 million. 

Pursuant to the increase in the authorized capi- 
tal of the Bank from $10 billion to $21 billion on 
September 15, 1959, 62 members have doubled 
their subscriptions and 29 members have sub- 
scribed to $1,396.9 million in addition to their 100 
percent increase. During the fiscal year Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic withdrew from 
membership and Portugal and Nigeria became 
members of the Bank with capital subscriptions 
of $80 million and $66.7 million respectively, mak- 
ing total membership 68. The subscribed capital 
of the Bank amounted to $20,093 million on June 
30, 1961. 
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Howard C. Petersen To Assist 
on Trade Agreements Program 


President Kennedy announced on August 15 
(White House press release) the appointment of 
Howard C. Petersen as a Special Assistant to 
advise and assist in the development of a new in- 
ternational trade program. Mr. Petersen’s duties 
will consist principally of helping in the formula- 
tion of legislative proposals and the coordination 
of activities of all the departments interested in 
the trade agreements program. The present legis- 
lation expires on June 30, 1962. 


Amendment of Procedures for Approval 
of Atomic Energy Agreements 


AN EXECUTIVE ORDER’ 


AMENDMENT OF EXECUTIVE OrpDER No. 10841, RELATING 
TO INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION UNDER THE ATOMIC 
ENeErGyY Act or 1954, as AMENDED 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended (42 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.), 
and section 301 of title 3 of the United States Code, and 
as President of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Executive Order No. 10841 of September 30, 1959, en- 
titled “Providing for the Carrying Out of Certain Pro- 
visions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as Amended, 
Relating to International Cooperation,”* is hereby 
amended by changing the period at the end of paragraph 
(2) of section 2(a) thereof to a colon and adding to such 
paragraph the following: “Provided, that each determi- 
nation made under this paragraph shall be referred to the 
President and, unless disapproved by him, shall become 
effective fifteen days after such referral or at such later 
time as may be specified in the determination.” 


Wh {om 


1 No. 10956 ; 26 Fed. Reg. 7315. 
* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 19, 1959, p. 554. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
August 10, 1961. 
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Creating a United States Disarmament Agency 


for World Peace and Security 


Following are statements made by Secretary 
Rusk and John J. McCloy, Adviser to the Presi- 
dent on Disarmament, on August 14 before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on S. 2180, 
“4 Bill To Establish the United States Disarma- 
ment Agency for World Peace and Security.” + 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY RUSK 


Press release 566 dated August 14 

The legislation which this committee has invited 
me to discuss is of deep concern to the President, 
the Secretary of State, and the Department of 
State. I am grateful for this opportunity to ex- 
plain the reasons why I fully support the provi- 
sions of the draft bill to establish a United States 
Disarmament Agency for World Peace and Se- 
curity. I urge this committee to do all that it can 
to make it possible for this legislation to be enacted 
at this session of the 87th Congress. 

It is a primary goal of the foreign policy of the 
United States to seek a world in which nations 
and peoples may live and work together in peace 
and freedom and where the use of force can be re- 
moved as an instrument of national policy. 
Though this may seem a distant goal in the light 
of the current world situation, it is one that we 
must continue to pursue because our very survival 
may depend upon it. Progress in the field of dis- 
armament is a necessary prerequisite to the ful- 
fillment of this goal. An excessive reliance upon 
defense measures and armed strength—vital 
though these are—would preclude the hope of 


* For text of a letter from President Kennedy transmit- 
ting a draft of legislation to establish a disarmament 
agency, together with a letter from Mr. McCloy to the 
President and text of a draft bill, see BULLETIN of July 
17, 1961, p. 99. 
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achieving some measure of control over the ever- 
expanding upward spiral of armaments. 

The tragedy of the arms race is that it has been 
forced upon the United States and many other na- 
tions who tried sincerely in 1945, in the words of 
the United Nations Charter, “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind.” The American people bear arms regret- 
fully and only because of necessity. If our defense 
budget is now roughly four times what it was in 
1946, it is not because we elected to embark upon 
that course. The events of the last 15 years, in- 
cluding pressures against Greece and Turkey, 
against Western Europe itself, the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia, the first Berlin blockade, and the 
aggression in Korea, have been directly responsi- 
ble for the rearmament of Western countries who 
have other great tasks to which they would prefer 
to commit their resources. If we are in a nuclear 
arms race, it is because we were unable, immedi- 
ately following World War II, to get Soviet 
agreement to turn this matter over to full inter- 
national control. Even now a practical and rea- 
sonable treaty for the suspension of nuclear test- 
ing? has been summarily rejected by the Soviet 
Union. 

Disarmament requires a desire to make and keep 
a peace, and the record shows that the United 
States has done its utmost to build a peaceful 
world and not to embark upon the exploitation of 
its own power potential. For us now, despite the 
lowering clouds, to turn our attention seriously 
and systematically to the possibilities of disarma- 
ment is merely to reaffirm our underlying ap- 
proach to world affairs and to take account of the 
fact that we might better find our way through 


* For text of a U.S.-U.K. draft treaty, see ibid., June 5, 
1961, p. 870. 
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present dangers if we pay imaginative and sober 
attention to the kind of world which must yet 
come into being if the story of man is to be writ- 
ten in triumph and not annihilation. 


Military Power and Disarmament 


The awesome character of modern weapons and 
the speed with which they can be delivered, 
sharply accentuated by ideological and political 
conflicts, impose an element of urgency in the con- 
sideration of all means to lessen tensions. More- 
over, the arms race itself creates an element of 
instability and insecurity. The possibility exists 
that some mistake or miscalculation may create 
the spark which could plunge the world into a 
disaster, the character of which none of us can 
fully envisage. These factors and the need to 
cope with them are basic to the proper discharge 
of our international responsibilities and of our 
national security policy. 

Given the shape and nature of the world today, 
wise policy requires that we maintain a military 
force sufficient to deter or meet aggression where- 
ever it may occur. Yet the present situation and, 
indeed, our own basic policies require that we make 
strong, patient, and sincere efforts to do every- 
thing possible to create conditions under which 
nations can safely reduce their armaments and 
thereby alleviate the dangers inherent in an un- 
controlled arms race. 

It is essential that both of these policies be pur- 
sued. To pursue one to the exclusion of the other 
is to court disaster. But, taken together, they pro- 
vide the most promising way by which we can 
insure our survival. 

For this reason it is quite appropriate to estab- 
lish this new disarmament agency at a time when 
the tension which has arisen as a result of Soviet 
threats to our right of access to Berlin has resulted 
in our taking steps to preserve these rights.’ In- 
deed, the Berlin crisis brings into sharp focus the 
need for this agency and the urgency of the task. 

We are living in a period in which, for the fore- 
seeable future, we will have to expect the re- 
currence of political and military crises. We 
cannot let the recurrence of these crises prevent us 
from addressing ourselves to the kind of world we 
hope to see, as well as the troubled world we see 


about us. It may be that the ebb of tension as a ° 


particular crisis passes may open up new oppor- 


® See pp. 391 and 395. 
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tunities for discussion and negotiation. We must 
be prepared to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities; to do so requires imaginative effort and 
concentration in these times of stress as well as in 
periods of calm. Indeed, we cannot afford to miss 
any such opportunities for, although the crises 
may be with us in the years to come, continued 
advances in weapons technology, weapons pro- 
duction, and weapons proliferation will make the 
occurrence of each crisis more dangerous than its 
predecessor. 

Well-prepared proposals which could lead to 
progress in the field of disarmament are essential 
to reduce the dangers of nuclear war. Our will- 
ingness to make such proposals, and to discuss 
proposals made by others, and to take practical 
steps wherever possible, are essential if we are to 
retain unity at home and with our allies in the 
face of recurrent crises. 

At the outset I wish to emphasize that Mr. 
McCloy, the Adviser to the President on Dis- 
armament, and I have given very careful con- 
sideration to the many aspects of the proposed 
legislation. Mr. McCloy will deal with the 
specific statutory provisions which have been 
recommended for the disarmament organization. 
I would like to confine the remainder of my re- 
marks to the need for a statute creating the new 
organization and to the relationship between the 
proposed new organization and the Secretary of 
State. 


Need for Agency and Relation to State Department 


During the more than 15 years the United 
States has striven for some measure of disarma- 
ment agreement, we have not had a permanent 
government agency exclusively devoted to this 
work. It has become increasingly evident—par- 
ticularly in recent years—that the complexities of 
this problem need sustained and dedicated atten- 
tion if we are to realize the beginnings of progress. 

Disarmament is a unique problem in the field of 
foreign affairs. I know of no other single matter 
in the international area that exceeds it in scope 
and breadth. It entails not only a complex of 
political issues but involves a wealth of technical, 
scientific, and military problems which in many 
respects are outside the Department’s normal 
concerns and in many instances reach beyond the 
operational functions the Department is designed 
to handle. 
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A disarmament organization will have to carry 
out many operating functions, including research 
programs necessary to solve the many technical 
and scientific problems involved in disarmament 
proposals. The State Department is not organ- 
ized to conduct a large-scale program of scien- 
tific research. It is clearly not organized to run a 
large-scale operating organization of the type 
which would have to be established in the event it 
becomes necessary to administer a control system 
under a disarmament agreement. For these rea- 
sons I am convinced that the proposed disarma- 
ment organization should not be simply another 
bureau in the Department of State. I am equally 
convinced, however, that the proposed organiza- 
tion should be under the direction of the Secretary 
of State. 

Research and operations programs which might 
be carried out by the new organization are not 
ends in themselves. This work would be under- 
taken either as an aid to negotiations looking 
toward a disarmament agreement or to enforce 
agreements resulting from negotiations. On the 
other hand, overall policy with respect to disarma- 
ment and the conduct of international negotiations 
in this field have a substantial politic] character. 
These are problems which are traditionally a 
primary concern of those charged with the con- 
duct of the foreign affairs of the United States. 
It is here that the proposed organization’s work 
must be meshed with that of the Department of 
State. It therefore seems to me appropriate that 
the Director of the Disarmament Agency should 
report to the Secretary of State and that he should 
be subject to the direction of the Secretary. 

It is precisely for this reason that section 22 of 
the proposed bill states that the Director shall act 
under the direction of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State and, as a matter of further emphasis, 
that sections 34 and 35 of the bill specifically pro- 
vide that the Director’s actions concerning inter- 
national negotiations and disseminating infor- 
mation abroad are to be under the direction of the 
Secretary of State. 


Relation to Other Government Agencies 

I should like to note one other matter in this 
connection. Disarmament activities involve to a 
great extent some of the primary functions of 
agencies of the Government other than the Depart- 
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ment of State. The development of weapons sys- 
tems and defense strategies, a primary concern of 
the Department of Defense, has a direct and in- 
timate connection with the development of dis- 
armament policies and programs. Similar ex- 
amples can be cited with respect to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. For this reason the 
President’s letter transmitting the bill to Congress 
explained that “the Director, as the principal ad- 
viser to the President in the disarmament field, 
will have direct access to him but will, of course, 
notify the Secretary of State as to the occasion 
and substance of the advice he offers.” Mr. 
McCloy and I understand this to mean that the 
Secretary shall be fully and continually informed 
of matters the Director shall take up with the 
President. 

Convinced of the necessity for the Director of 
the Disarmament Agency to maintain a continuing 
and close relationship with the Department of 
Defense and other agencies involved in matters re- 
lating to disarmament, I concur fully in the idea 
that he be able, in these relationships, to seek di- 
rectly the advice, guidance, and direction of the 
President. 

I believe it is of fundamental importance that 
the disarmament effort be recognized and sup- 
ported as one requiring a dedicated organization 
with the most competent staff which we are able 
to provide. It is important, too, because it will 
provide a permanent center for disarmament plan- 
ning and effort and an active working expression 
of the deeply rooted desire of the American people 
for world peace with security. The very act of 
establishing a disarmament agency will have an 
encouraging impact upon the peoples of the world 
who look to the United States not only as their 
main defense against the enemies of freedom but 
as a nation ready and able to take the initiative in 
serious and practical efforts to insure a more 
peaceful world. 

We must apply our best intelligence to devising 
means to prevent war. We must provide ourselves 
and our children with an alternative to the threat 
of massive thermonuclear destruction. 

The bill we are considering here cannot, of 
course, guarantee that world peace and security 
will come to pass. But its passage will insure a 
mobilization and steady application of our best 
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talents to one of the most urgent tasks of our gen- 
eration. There is no question in my mind but that 
we must give it our wholehearted support. 


STATEMENT BY MR. McCLOY 


Press release 567 dated August 14 


I am grateful to the chairman and to the com- 
mittee for providing time during this busy legisla- 
tive session to hear testimony on and to consider 
S. 2180, the Disarmament Agency bill. 

As you know, in January the President asked 
me to act as his adviser on disarmament policy. 
In that connection he asked me, as one of my tasks, 
to give him my recommendations as to the type of 
organization which should be set up in the Gov- 
ernment to deal with this important subject. 

I have, after much thought and consultation 
with people knowledgeable in this area, recom- 
mended to the President the setting up of an 
agency reporting to the Secretary of State with 
statutory authority to deal with problems of dis- 
armament. 

Prior to making this recommendation I natu- 
rally consulted with the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, as well as with a 
number of other Government and private officials. 
I also consulted with the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget and with the President himself. 
The result was a draft bill which the President 
transmitted to the Congress on June 29, 1961, with 
an accompanying message and which was intro- 
duced as S, 2180. 

My recommendation was based on my deep con- 
viction that the interests of the country in this 
field cannot properly be served without an agency 
fully equipped to formulate, carry out, and give 
the necessary continuity to the Government’s 
policy on disarmament. The questions relating 
to disarmament policy and its implementation are 
bound to demand the attention of the top officials 
of the Government. The means by which we can 
avoid both a debilitating and dangerous arms race 
and the occurrence of war itself have become one 
of the greatest challenges to mankind. With the 
horrendous character of modern weapons and the 
cataclysmic prospect of a thermonuclear war, the 
subject has become so pressing that it is necessary 
that we muster the best talents under the best con- 
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ditions possible within the Government to cope 
with the problem. It is for this reason that every 
session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations is called upon to debate this problem and 
that we are engaged in negotiations bearing on 
some phase of disarmament almost continually. 


Preparations for Disarmament Negotiations 


Since we know that we are going to conduct dis- 
armament discussions, it almost goes without say- 
ing that we should prepare ourselves so that we can 
conduct the discussions well. We should have the 
organization necessary for such preparation, one 
which can provide the country with the necessary 
equipment and facilities to deal with the highly 
technical and important questions which must be 
considered. 

Disarmament negotiations must take into ac- 
count the new situation created by the advent of 
pushbutton warfare based upon atomic fission and 
thermonuclear fusion, together with missile de- 
livery systems—irrevocable after launching— 
which has radically altered the old concepts of na- 
tional power, altered them to a degree and in 
ways which we are only beginning to understand. 

It has become almost trite to state that now a 
thermonuclear war can end civilization as we have 
known it, but it is still painfully true and such 
a disaster could happen. It could happen if the 
world does not disarm, and it could happen if we 
proceed to disarm unwisely without careful prep- 
aration and necessary inspection and controls. We 
may suffer such a disaster despite our best pre- 
ventive efforts. But no nation, and certainly not 
this nation, can proceed intelligently under such 
conditions without making a wholehearted and 
dedicated effort to discover means for stabilizing 
the peace, reducing the risk of war, and, consistent 
with our best judgment as to the security of the 
country, reducing or eliminating these terrible 
weapons of modern times. 

The nature and strength of the governmental 
organization dealing with disarmament has been 
the subject of consideration by the Congress. In 
the 85th Congress a special disarmament sub- 
committee of this committee recommended that 
the organization of the executive branch of the 
Government for disarmament matters be extended 
and strengthened. During the 86th Congress bills 
contemplating the establishment of a new agency 
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to conduct and sponsor the research which is so 
essential to sound disarmament proposals were 
introduced in the Senate by the then Senator 
John F. Kennedy (S. 3173) and Senator Hubert 
Humphrey (S. 2989) and in the House by Repre- 
sentative Charles Bennett and several others. 


Systematic Program of Research 


The experience in the disarmament negotiations 
which have been conducted since the termination 
of World War II shows the importance of re- 
search in the field of disarmament. The problems 
of disarmament are highly complex, for they en- 
compass not only technical questions concerning 
the reliability of inspection and control systems 
and techniques for their implementation but also 
basic political questions concerning the mainte- 
nance of peace and security under various levels 
of disarmament. For this reason a systematic re- 
search effort is necessary even to understand the 
problem. Such understanding is clearly no 
guarantee of success, but a lack of it is an invita- 
tion to disaster. For this reason research and 


study of the type authorized by S. 2180 must be 
a primary function of an agency dealing with 
disarmament, not simply for the short term with 
respect to current negotiations but especially for 


the long term. 

This approach to research points up one major 
difference between the position of the United 
States and that of the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union takes the position that disarmament is a 
simple matter and that its realization depends 
only on whether there is a will to disarm. We 
know that whether a particular measure of dis- 
armament is desirable or not requires careful 
research, lengthy study, and difficult policy 
decisions. 

In the course of the past several years an at- 
tempt has been made to fill the need for research 
and study by a number of investigations of 
various aspects of disarmament by ad hoc panels 
of distinguished scientists, weapons specialists, 
military strategists, lawyers, political scientists, 
military officers, and other experts. These efforts 
have been of great value in supplementing the 
small but dedicated disarmament staff of the State 
Department, but it is generally agreed that the 
panel technique is no substitute for the thorough 
research required. Consultants will continue to 
be important, but an adequate research program 
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also requires the full-time service of highly com- 
petent professionals who are continuously con- 
cerned with the problems of disarmament. These 
competent professionals can be obtained only if 
there is a permanent organization which has been 
given express authority to perform the necessary 
research. 

The importance of research in the field of dis- 
armament has led many to press the advisability 
of creating an agency whose function was research 
related to disarmament, such an agency to be an 
independent agency, reporting directly to the 
President. The formulation of a disarmament 
proposal, however, must take full account of the 
various international political factors which are 
involved in actual disarmament negotiations. It 
involves the structure of our international organi- 
zation and many other aspects of our foreign re- 
lations and thus the responsibility of the Secretary 
of State. 

It is advisable, moreover, for those participating 
in research concerning technical possibilities upon 
which a disarmament policy can be based be 
closely associated with those charged with actu- 
ally carrying out the negotiations, which are 
within the province of the Secretary of State. I 
came to the conclusion, therefore, that the Director 
of the Disarmament Agency should report to the 
Secretary of State. He should be responsible not 
only for studies and research in the disarmament 
area but also for the support and effective conduct 
of negotiations in the disarmament field, and in 
exercising this responsibility he must, of course, 
be subject to the direction of the Secretary of 
State. 

On the other hand, the problems involved in 
disarmament are not merely international politi- 
cal problems. There are scientific problems and 
economic problems, such as the economic adjust- 
ments which would be necessary in the event that 
a substantial portion of our resources now spent 
in armaments were released for peaceful purposes. 
These problems are so broad that the agency es- 
tablished to deal with them should not be merely 
another bureau or division of the State Depart- 
ment. This, together with the consideration that 
the agency be engaged in rather extensive opera- 
tions dealing with control and inspection systems, 
led to the semiautonomous character of the agency 
which the bill provides. It should have a separate 
budget and should transmit annual reports to 
Congress. 
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My experience over the last 6 months has made 
me feel that, because the Director would have to 
deal with many other agencies of Government, he 
should have a standing which should permit him 
to do this effectively. It is, therefore, proposed 
that the Director serve as the principal adviser 
to the President in the disarmament field, with 
direct access to the President, upon notification to 
the Secretary of State. 


Some Provisions of Bill 


Having described to you the broad functions 
of the agency, I would like to call your attention 
to a few provisions of the bill. 

Sections 22, 23, and 24 authorize the appoint- 
ment, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
of the top executives of the agency. I assume all 
of these individuals would come before this com- 
mittee for their confirmation hearing. You will 
be able to judge their qualifications and assure 
yourselves of their competence and integrity. In 
view of the importance of the tasks which this 
agency will perform, I regard this safeguard as 
both necessary and proper. 

The bill provides that the Director would re- 
ceive $22,500 per annum. This salary is the same 
as that proposed in the Kennedy and Humphrey 
bills and the same as that received by the heads of 
many other agencies, for example, the Administra- 
tors of NASA and the Federal Aviation Agency. 
The Deputy Director would receive $21,500. 

The bill would also authorize four Assistant 
Directors at the $20,000 level—the same as that 
for Assistant Secretaries of departments. My 
present thought is that one of these directors 
would be a top scientist. Another would be in 
charge of the international relations staff. The 
third might be in charge of the economic study 
activities and the fourth in charge of the military 
strategy studies. The exact designations will of 
course be selected by the Director after he is ap- 
pointed and confirmed. 

You will note that the bill also provides in 
section 41(b) for the payment of supergrade 
salaries to certain scientific, technical, administra- 
tive, and professional personnel. These provi- 
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sions are designed to secure to the agency the best 
experts available in the many complex fields in 
which research and studies must be conducted to 
assure a sound basis for realistic disarmament pro- 
posals. To compete with industry, and indeed 
with the universities, for men of the level needed 
requires authority to pay high salaries. Without 
this staff our disarmament proposals will simply 
not receive the thorough and expert preparation 
which is required if our security is to be protected. 
Other Government agencies engaged in weapons, 
space, and related scientific research have super- 
grade authority of this kind. 

The bill would also authorize the appointment 
of a 15-member advisory committee for the agency 
like the General Advisory Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. My expectation is 
that this committee would be composed of out- 
standing citizens such as those who have been 
active in public service, in disarmament negotia- 
tions, who have seen long service in one of the 
military services, who have particular scientific 
or technological qualifications, and who have other 
backgrounds which peculiarly suit them to provide 
experienced counsel to the Director. 

Finally, I wish to discuss briefly the procedures 
contemplated in the bill for consultation between 
the Director and the Secretary of Defense, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and other interested 
agencies. Section 37 provides for the establish- 
ment of procedures, subject to the approval of the 
President, for coordination, cooperation, and a 
continuing exchange of information between the 
various agencies interested in disarmament activi- 
ties. The bill would permit the use of the exist- 
ing organs of consultation, the Committee of 
Principals and the National Security Council. It 
would also permit the President to utilize other 
procedures which he might designate. 

In conclusion let me stress, as I did in my letter 
forwarding the bill to the President, that organi- 
zation, machinery, and competent people alone 
cannot guarantee the success of the mission of 
our country to prevent war, curb the arms race, 
and create lasting conditions of peace. But with 
your aid and help they can assure that our best 
effort is directed toward these ends. 





Foreign Policy Aspects of Communications Satellites 


Statement by Philip J. Farley* 


I welcome this opportunity to appear before the 
House Committee on Science and Astronautics to 
discuss some of the underlying foreign policy 
aspects of communications satellites. The use of 
satellite relays is potentially of great importance 
for international communications and for our 
international relations. Therefore, the Depart- 
ment of State has a keen interest in the early 
emergence of an operational capability which 
would fully realize the potentialities of this new 
tool. 

My comments will be concerned with the pres- 
ently achievable use of satellites as communications 
relays; I do not plan to cover direct broadcast 
satellites, which we are told will be well beyond 
the state of the art for some time. I shall outline 
our present views briefly, after which, with the 
assistance of Mr. [Francis C.] de Wolf, chief of 
the Department’s Telecommunications Division, I 
shall be pleased to answer questions. 


International Character of Satellites 
Communications satellites will provide a new 
technological means of overcoming the natural 
physical barriers that separate men and make 
rapid, reliable, and direct communication difficult 
and at times impossible. They can be expected 
to contribute materially to solving the problems of 
communicating over the long distances across the 
oceans and between the continents. They should 
alleviate to a considerable degree the present prob- 
lems of passing through third countries. They 
can encourage the geographic pattern of communi- 
cation to become truly global. Accordingly, their 


*Made before the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics on July 17. Mr. Farley is Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State for Atomic Energy and Outer 
Space. 
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impact will be international, and the public they 
serve will be an international public. 

Interest in communications satellites has been 
active in other countries as well asourown. In the 
discussions of the United Nations Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space in 
1959,? the United States called to the attention of 
the other participants the potential benefits of this 
application of the earth satellite in the interna- 
tional public service. The committee took note 
both of the probable eventual major impact of the 
communications satellite on the relations of coun- 
tries throughout the world and of the necessity 
for international cooperation for maximum 
effectiveness. 

Since that time, we have discussed our research 
program with a number of interested countries, 
and arrangements have been announced for par- 
ticipation by the United Kingdom and France in 
NASA’s [National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration] forthcoming experiment known as 
Project Relay. 

Similar arrangements are expected with per- 
haps two other countries. We have been informed 
that this represents about the maximum number 
of facilities in other countries that can usefully be 
involved in the initial Project Relay experiment 
from the viewpoint of technical considerations. 
We hope that the technical characteristics of sub- 
sequent experiments will permit cooperation with 
additional countries in other parts of the world. 
As we move closer to the stage of actual opera- 
tions, cooperation will, of course, be increasingly 
essential. 

The executive agreements that have been reached 
to date are simple bilateral instruments which 


*¥For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 5, 1959, p. 24; 
June 15, 1959, p. 883; June 29, 1959, p. 972; and July 27, 
1959, p. 138. 
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permit the widest possible latitude for cooperation 
in experiments but which do not contain any com- 
mitments respecting an operational system. It is 
readily apparent that more complex problems will 
be involved in establishing and using an opera- 
tional system. It will undoubtedly be necessary 
for action at the governmental level to open the 
way for realization of the technical potentialities 
of the communications satellite. 


Contribution of the Communications Satellite 


We have been impressed by the capabilities of 
this new tool, which promises to have what may 
fairly be called a revolutionary impact. 

First, as we understand its potentialities, the 
communications satellite appears technically and 
economically to be the best way of establishing a 
universally accessible communications system by 
means of which virtually all countries could com- 
municate more readily with each other. 

Secondly, the communications satellite can have 
a marked effect on the form of communication 
since it can be designed to provide internationally 
virtually all types of communications services: 
voice, message, condensed data, facsimile, and 
television. Greater accessibility to these services, 
better service, and lower rates may, for example, 
make intercontinental telephone calls as much a 
matter of course as intercity telephone calls within 
the United States. The introduction of trans- 
oceanic television will bring entirely new oppor- 
tunities and problems. 

Thirdly, the great capacity of the communica- 
tions satellite would make possible substantial 
increases in the volume of international communi- 
cation. Thus, it has been estimated, for example, 
that a single communications satellite system could 
effect a twentyfold increase in the present capacity 
of the United States for overseas voice communi- 
cation. The relative increase could be even greater 
in the case of other countries having less advanced 
communications services than ours. 

In looking forward to these contributions we 
must realistically recognize the time element in- 
volved: These contributions will not materialize 
with the first demonstration; they will emerge 
over a period of years, perhaps a rather long 
period. However, if we are to move ahead pur- 
posefully, we must look ahead and set our direc- 
tion toward the best that can be achieved, not 
merely the first step or the next step. 
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Increasing the Usefulness of an Operating System 


Other witnesses before this committee have 
undoubtedly reported to you on the technical char- 
acteristics of the wide range of operating systems 
that are theoretically possible and on the problems 
of selecting an operational approach. From the 
foreign policy point of view it seems clear that 
there are certain criteria bearing on system design 
and operation which should be met if the full 
usefulness of the communications satellite is to be 
realized. I include in the term “system design” 
the necessary ground facilities as well as the 
satellite. 

First, to achieve maximum usefulness the system 
should be designed with a view to offering service 
to the broadest area of the world and to providing 
the technical basis for access by the greatest num- 
ber of countries. It should not cover merely the 
areas of heaviest traffic, current or foreseeable, but 
should create new possibilities. Therefore, it 
ought to be global in its concept. Whether it will 
prove to be global in fact will, of course, depend 
on economic and political as well as technical 
factors. However, the technical basis should be 
provided. 

Second, it should facilitate not only the linking 
of other countries to the United States but also the 
establishment of direct links among other coun- 
tries. We should not think of this as a United 
States-oriented system but rather as a system that 
could meet the needs of other countries whether 
these needs involve communicating with us or 
communicating with each other. 

The President strongly stressed these points, 
when he wrote recently,’ “I am anxious that this 
new technology be applied to serve the rapidly ex- 
panding communications needs of this and other 
nations on a global basis, giving particular atten- 
tion to those of this hemisphere and newly develop- 
ing nations throughout the world.” 


Needs of Small Nations 


Third, the system and its operation should be 
flexible enough to serve the needs of small coun- 
tries as well as large and of developing as well 
as developed areas. The price of admission to the 
system should not be an elaborate ground facility 


*¥For text of a letter from President Kennedy to Vice 
President Johnson, who is Chairman of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council, see ibid., July 17, 1961, 
p. 115. 
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far exceeding the prospective volume of traffic. 
In the case of developing areas there will be the 
additional problem of keeping the need for ex- 
ternal communication in balance with the growth 
of internal communication capabilities. Despite 
these considerations the communications satellite 
seems to be a promising way of reaching these 
countries. 

Fourth, an important benefit of a satellite com- 
munications system can be the more efficient use 
of the hard-pressed frequency spectrum in han- 
dling a greatly increased volume of traffic of 
various kinds more reliably. However, different 
approaches to communications satellite systems 
design vary in the degree to which they consume 
or conserve frequencies. We should certainly seek 
designs that conserve rather than abuse the 
frequency spectrum. 

Fifth, internationally as well as domestically 
the question is going to arise as to how many com- 
munications satellite systems will be needed or 
would make sense. Certainly in the near term 
there are technical and economic considerations 
that point toward the desirability of a single or 
a minimum number of systems. In any case we 


would not wish a multiplicity of systems to limit 
the usefulness of all systems and to reflect rather 
than to contribute to bridging economic and polit- 


ical divisions. If more than one system emerges, 
we should try to insure compatibility and inter- 
linking of the several systems to make certain that 
together they can achieve the unique global 
possibilities of this tool. 

Sixth, space communications can make a sig- 
nificant contribution in linking our defense 
forces wherever they may be located and in linking 
the alliances in which the United States partici- 
pates. It should be recognized that dependable 
and secure communications can not only facilitate 
defensive operations if these become necessary 
but can also reduce the risk of war by accident, 
misinformation, or miscalculation. These de- 
fense purposes may be sufficiently important and 
unique to warrant a separate system. 

Finally, an operational capability should be 
available at the earliest date compatible with 
meeting the foregoing criteria. It is clearly de- 
sirable that the United States proceed expedi- 
tiously in this field where we have a good deal of 
competence and where we can foresee really use- 
ful results. However, we have not placed “time” 
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at the top of our list because of the importance of 
matching early availability with maximum 
usefulness. 


Cooperation With Other Countries 


It is important to recognize that the opportunity 
to extend widely the benefits of this peaceful use 
of outer space involves not only the technical 
capabilities of the system but also the arrange- 
ments through which other countries might par- 
ticipate in the use or operation of the system. 
Among the most perplexing problems in this 
regard is that of determining the respective func- 
tions of government and private industry in this 
country and the part to be played by other govern- 
ments. Novel arrangements may well be needed 
to deal with novel technology. 

Internationally it isa matter not of finding ways 
of doing something for other countries but rather 
of finding ways of working with them in a matter 
of common interest. Other nations should not 
only have ready access to use of the satellites but 
also should be afforded an equitable opportunity 
to participate in their operation. A truly global 
system must be one in which many nations feel 
they have a stake as partners, responding to the 
President’s invitation in his state of the Union 
message that other nations “join with us ... in 
a new communications satellite program.” ¢ 

Furthermore, this is very much a case where we 
need the cooperation of other countries. A good 
illustration of this is the allocation of the fre- 
quencies that will be needed for any operating 
system. The International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU), a specialized agency of the United 
Nations, has for many years performed numerous 
functions in connection with conventional types of 
telecommunications. It will probably continue to 
perform those same functions in connection with 
satellite-relay type of communications. Of all 
these functions probably the most pressing ones 
at this time are the allocation of adequate radio 
frequencies for space activities, and the ITU has 
undertaken extensive studies in this field. 

The 1959 ITU Radio Conference at Geneva 
adopted a recommendation that an Extraordinary 
Administrative Radio Conference be held, possibly 
in 1963, for the purpose of allocating frequency 
bands for space activities. This Government has 


* Tbid., Feb. 13, 1961, p. 207. 
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not yet determined definitively whether it believes 
1963 should be confirmed as the date for that con- 
ference. Much will depend on the extent to which 
we, as a nation, can be prepared to make useful 
proposals for that conference. 

After about a year’s intensive study the 
Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee 
(IRAC), in cooperation with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC), recently arrived 
at preliminary estimates of the anticipated re- 
quirements in radio frequencies for space com- 
munications operations. This joint document was 
distributed to industry by the FCC. On the basis 
of the comments of industry, the FCC has revised 
the preliminary estimate, which will promptly be 
reviewed again with IRAC. Present plans are to 
discuss the outcome of this coordination process 
with certain foreign governments. As a general 
comment there appear to have been no serious 
difficulties on the part of industry with the pre- 
liminary estimate made by IRAC and FCC with 
respect to the amount and location of radio fre- 
quency bands required for space communications. 

There is a related area of international activity 
dealing with space communications matters where 
the United States is taking a leading part: the 
studies being conducted by the ITU’s Interna- 
tional Radio Consultative Committee (the CCIR) 
on space communications. Study Group IV of the 
CCIR was created in 1959 and given the respon- 
sibility for investigating the various scientific and 
engineering phases of space communications. The 
work of this study group started almost immedi- 
ately and has been actively pursued ever since. 
This Study Group IV will meet in Washington in 
1962, where it will presumably reach its conclu- 
sions and transmit them for consideration by the 
full plenary assembly of the CCIR, which is sched- 
uled to be held in New Delhi, India, during the 
first weeks of 1963. It is expected that the con- 
clusions of the CCIR on this subject will be ready 
in ample time for consideration by the ITU’s 1963 
Space Allocation Conference, if it is decided to 
hold one. 

The Department of State participates directly 
in the CCIR work by coordinating the studies of 
the United States CCIR Committee and its sub- 
ordinate groups. We are following the course of 
all of these studies very closely and will immedi- 
ately take the necessary steps to formulate the 
United States proposals for the contemplated 1963 
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ITU conference as soon as the pertinent national 
positions are determined. 

We can, without allowing speculation to run 
wild, foresee some clear, immediate uses, which 
will come about naturally, and some other possi- 
bilities which are more distant and less well de- 
fined and which depend on future developments 
and on the effort we put in them. 

In the former category the communications 
satellite will provide a means for facilitating to an 
unprecedented degree the transaction of the 
world’s governmental and commercial business. 

In the latter category are possibilities for using 
the communications satellite to encourage the ex- 
change of information, ideas, and opinion; to 
stimulate exchanges of educational and cultural 
value; and to disseminate more rapidly factual 
reports of events of worldwide interest such as the 
proceedings of the United Nations. 

In addition we can easily see how useful such a 
system might be in servicing future United 
Nations emergency or peace-keeping operations. 
As worldwide meteorological activities expand, 
particularly as weather satellites come into regular 
use, improved communications will be essential to 
permit timely transmission of a great volume of 
data having perishable usefulness. Similarly, if 
our negotiations for disarmament measures under 
effective control ultimately lead to agreements, the 
worldwide inspection and verification organ would 
find a satellite communications system of special 
value for the widespread and instantaneous 
reporting required for effective monitoring. 

It is impossible now to estimate the long-term 
effects on the relations of peoples and governments 
which might flow from the structural changes in 
the geographic pattern, form, and volume of com- 
munication that would be set in motion by the 
introduction of the communications satellite. 
Clearly, this innovation can reinforce the thrust 
of modern transport in narrowing the distance 
between the continents and around the globe. 

We need not be able to measure these possible 
changes precisely to sense that they can be pro- 
found and to conclude that it will be important 
insofar as possible to influence the direction of 
change in order to bring about a reduction of arti- 
ficial as well as of natural physical barriers and 
to realize fully the potential contribution of the 
communications satellite to achievement of an 
open society internationally. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings’ 


Scheduled September 1 Through November 30, 1961 


ist IA~ECOSOC Inter-American Traffic Seminar 

International Criminal Police Organization: 30th General Assembly . 

U.N. ECAFE Asian Conference on Community Development .. . 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Mechanization of Agriculture . . 

U. - Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 10th 
Session. 

Caribbean Commission: 3lst Meeting. . 

Caribbean Organization: Ist Meeting 

ICEM Subcommittee on Budget and Finance: 4th Session 

U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Industrial Statistics 

GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade . . 

Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses: 20th 
Congress. 

J.N. ECE Committee on Development of Trade and East-West Trade 
Consultations. 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Transport of Perishable amend , 

U.N. Sugar Conference . 

50th Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 

4th ICAO North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting . 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, International Finance Corporation, Inter- 
national Development Association: Annual Meetings of Boards of 
Governors. 

ILO Tripartite Subcommittee of the Joint Maritime Commission on 
Seafarers’ Welfare: 2d Session. 

WMO Commission for Aerology: 3d Session . ; 

U.N. ECAFE Symposium on Dams and Reservoirs . 

U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee: 51st Session 

FAO International Conference on Fish in Nutrition . 

U.N. General Assembly: 16th Session . at 

U.N. ECE Coal Committee: 53d Session . . 

U.N. ECE Ad Hoc Working Party on General Conditions of Sale for 
Steel Products and Iron, Chromium, and Manganese Ore. 

8th Inter-American Travel Congress piers 

U.N. ECE Utilization Working Party. . . Paar 

ILO Joint Maritime Commission: 19th Session . . 

Council of Representatives to the GATT Contracting Parties 

U.N. ECE Steel Committee: 26th Session . . 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: 6th Session . 

IAEA General Conference: 5th Regular Session : ‘ 

U.N. ECAFE Conference of Asian Economic Planners. . . . 

U.N. Scientific Advisory Committee. . . . ee 

FAO Group on Cocoa: Working Party on Grading . ; 

PIANC Permanent International Commission: Annual Meeting ‘ 


North Pacific Fisheries Commission: bole. * Party on High Seas 
i 


Salmon Distribution of the Committee on Biology and Research. 


! Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Aug. 18, 1961. 


Washington . 
Copenhagen 
Bangkok . 
Geneva 
New York 


San Juan. 
San Juan. . 
Washington . 
Bangkok . 
Geneva 
Baltimore 


Geneva 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Brussels 
Peoria... 
Vienna. . 


Geneva 


Rome . 
Tokyo . 
Geneva. sais 
Washington . 
New York 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Rio de Janeiro. 
Geneva. .. 
Geneva. .. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Madrid. 
Vienna... 
New Delhi . 
Vienna . 
London. 
Baltimore. 
Tokyo . 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept, 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


tay Sere 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 25- 
Sept. 25- 
Sept. 25- 
Sept. 25- 
Sept. 26- 
Sept. 26- 
Sept. 27- 
September* 
September 
Oct. 1- 


Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following 


is a list of abbreviations: ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission for 
Europe; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, Inter- 


national Atomic Energy Agency; IA-ECOSOC, Inter-American Economic and Social Council; 


ICAO, International 


Civil Aviation Organization; ICE Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; ILO, International Labor 


Organization; IMCO, Intergovernmental 


aritime Consultative Organization; PAHO, Pan American Health Organ- 


ization; PIANG, Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UPU, 


Universal Postal Union; WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings—Continued 


Scheduled September 1 Through November 30, 1961—Continued 


UPU Consultative Committee on Postal Studies 
a Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 49th Statutory 
eeting. 

U.N. ECE Timber Committee: 19th Session 

PAHO Directing Council: 13th Meeting; Regional Committee of 
WHO for the Americas: 13th Meeting. 

ILO Technical Meeting on Small-Scale and Handicraft Industries . 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee: 20th Session. 

FAO Near East Forestry Commission: 3d Session . . 

GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade. . . 

International Union of Official Travel Organizations: 16th General 
Assemb 

U.N. TCAKE Seminar on Highway Transport 

UNESCO Diplomatic Conference on the International Protection of 
Performers, Producers of Phonograms, and Broadcasters, 

International Lead and Zinc Study Group: 2d Session of Special 
Working Group. 

South Pacific Commission: 22d Session 

en Children’s Institute: 42d Meeting of Directing 

ouncil 

International Lead and Zinc Study Group: Statistical Committee. 

ICEM Executive Committee: 18th Session. 

SEATO Committee on Information, Cultural, Education, and Labor 
Activities. 

ILO/ECE Seminar on Family Living Studies. . 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Construction of Vehicles . 

U.N. Pledging Conference 

International Lead and Zine Study Group: 6th Session of Standing 
Committee. 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission: Ist Ses- 
sion. 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 35th Session. . 

ILO Meeting of Experts on Electrical Accidents and Related Matters 

ICEM Council: 15th Session 

Consultative Committee for Cooperative Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): 13th Meeting. 

ILO Meeting of Consultants on the Problems of Young Workers . . 

GATT Committee on Balance-of-Payments Restrictions 

U.N. Scientific Advisory Committee 

FAO Group on Cocoa: 8th Session of Committee on Statistics . 

FAO Group on Cocoa: Executive Committee 

UNESCO Executive Board: 60th Session 


as ECAFE Seminar on Organization and Operation of Industrial 

ustates. 

FAO Council: 36th Session 

FAO Conference: 11th Session 

ILO Asian Advisory Committee: 11th Session . . 

ILO Governing Body: 150th Session (and its committees) . 

GATT Contractin Parties: 19th Session 

ICAO Limited European-Mediterranean Frequency Assignment 
(VHF) Planning Meeting. 

U.N. ECAFE Conference of Asian Statisticians: 4th Session . 

SEATO Committee of Economic Experts 

U.N. ECAFE Regional Training Seminar on Trade Promotion . 

International Wheat Council: 33d Session. . 

IMCO Expert Working Group on Pollution of the Sea by Oil 

FAO Council: 37th Session 

FAO Working Party on Coconut Production, Protection, and Process- 
ing: 1st Session. 

U.N. ECAFE/WM0O Interregional Seminar on Hydrology . 

ICAO South American-South Atlantic Rules of the ein and Air 
Traffic Services/Communications (RAC/COM) — 

IMCO Council: 6th Session 
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Nov. 2- 
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Tenth Pacific Science Congress 
Meets at Honolulu 


The Department of State announced on August 
17 (press release 575) that Jerome B. Wiesner, 
Special Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology, will welcome the delegates as rep- 
resentative of the President at the opening session 
of the Tenth Pacific Science Congress, which is 
scheduled to be held at Honolulu August 21-Sep- 
tember 6, 1961. In addition to his duties as 
Special Assistant to President Kennedy, Dr. Wies- 
ner is chairman of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee and of the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology. 

The hosts for the Congress will be the National 
Academy of Sciences and the Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum in Hawaii in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. This will be the first major 
international gathering to be held in Hawaii since 
it achieved statehood and is expected to be one of 
the most significant international scientific meet- 
ings yet to be held in the Pacific area. It is ex- 
pected that over 1,200 scientists from all areas of 
the Pacific will attend the Congress. 

The Pacific Science Association was established 
by Dr. Herbert E. Gregory, the director of the 
Bishop Museum in Honolulu, who organized the 
first Pacific Science Congress there in 1920. Since 
then nine congresses have been held in principal 
countries of the Pacific area. Its aims are to 
initiate and promote cooperation in the study of 
scientific problems relating to the Pacific region, 
more particularly those affecting the prosperity 
and well-being of the Pacific peoples. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Mimeographed or processed documents (such as those 
listed below) may be consulted at depository libraries in 
the United States. U.N. printed publications may be 
purchased from the Sales Section of the United Nations, 
United Nations Plaza, New York. 


Security Council 


Cables, letters, and telegrams on the Tunisian situation. 
$/4861, July 20, 1961, 1 p.; S/4862, July 20, 1961, 4 pp.; 
$/4864, July 21, 1961, 5 pp. ; S/4869, July 21, 1961, 2 pp.; 
$/4870, July 21, 1961, 2 pp. ; S/4871, July 21, 1961, 4 pp.; 
$/4872, July 21, 1961, 2 pp. ; 8/4873, July 21, 1961, 1 p.; 


$/4874, July 21, 1961, 1 p.; 8/4875, July 21, 1961, 2 pp.; 
8/4876, July 21, 1961, 1 p.; 8/4881, July 22, 1961, 2 pp.; 
S/4883, July 23, 1961, 1 p.; S/4884, July 23, 1961, 1 p.; 
$/4885, July 23, 1961, 2 pp. ; S/4886, July 23, 1961, 2 pp. ; 
$/4887, July 23, 1961, 2 pp. 

Exchange of messages between the President of the Re- 
public of Mali (July 19) and the Secretary-General 
(July 20) concerning the Congo. 8/4863. July 21, 
1961. 4 pp. 

Letter from Antoine Gizenga of July 9 to the Secretary- 
General concerning the Congo. S/4865. July 21, 1961. 
2 pp. 


General Assembly 


Letter dated June 21, 1961, from the deputy permanent 
representative of the United States to the Secretary- 
General transmitting a U.S. note on the Geneva test ban 
negotiations. A/4787. June 23,1961. 9 pp. 

Statements of qualifications of candidates for election as 
members of the International Law Commission. 
A/4780. June 28,1961. 76 pp. 

Draft declaration on freedom of information. A/4791. 
June 30,1961. 4 pp. 

Note verbale dated July 5, 1961, from the permanent mis- 
sion of the Soviet Union concerning discontinuance of 
nuclear weapons tests. A/4797. July 7, 1961. 13 pp. 

Future work in the field of the codification and progres- 
sive development of international law. A/4796. July 
10,1961. 30 pp. 

Cost estimates for the maintenance of the United Nations 
Emergency Force, January 1 to December 31, 1962. 
A/4784, July 13, 1961, 40 pp.; A/4812, July 24, 1961, 4 pp. 

Provisional agenda of the 16th regular session of the 
General Assembly. A/4815. July 20, 1961. 7 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Latin America 
The electric power industry in Latin America—pres- 
ent status and recent developments. E/CN.12/560. 
April 20, 1961. 38 pp. 
Preliminary study of the demographic situation in Latin 
America. E/CN.12/604. April 23, 1961. 108 pp. 
Provisional report submitted by the Trade Committee 
to the ECLA. E/CN.12/C.1/19. May 12,1961. 42 pp. 
Trade relations between underdeveloped and industrially 
advanced economies. E/3520. June 7, 1961. 48 pp. 
Report by the Secretary-General on the international flow 
of private capital 1959-60. E/3513. June 14, 1961. 


pp. 

General review of the development, coordination, and con- 
centration of the economic, social, and human rights 
programs and activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies : Supplementary report of the World 
Health Organization, E/3549/Add. 1, June 13, 1961, 25 
pp. ; Report of the Ad Hoc Working Group on Co-ordina- 
tion, E/3518, June 13, 1961, 24 pp. 

Decentralization of the U.N. economic and social activities 
and strengthening of the regional economic commissions. 
E/3522. June14,1961. 44 pp. 

Report by the Secretary-General on assistance to former 
trust territories and other newly independent states. 
E/3500. June 23,1961. 36 pp. 


Trusteeship Council 


Report of the Secretary-General on dissemination of infor- 
mation on the United Nations and the international 
trusteeship system in trust territories. T/1563. 
June 9, 1961. 7 pp. 
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Report to the Trusteeship Council by the Administering 
Authority on the future of Tanganyika. T/1575. June 
15, 1961. 4 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General on dissemination of in- 
formation on the United Nations and the international 
trusteeship system in trust territories. T/1576. June 
19, 1961. 4 pp. 

Report of the U.N. commissioner for the supervision of 
the plebiscite in Western Samoa. T/1564, June 23, 
1961, 51 pp.; Add. 1, June 23, 1961, 146 pp. 

Supplementary report supplied by the Administering Au- 
thority on developments in the Trust Territory of Nauru 
since June 30, 1960. 1/1578. June 23, 1961. 8 pp. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 

Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into 
force July 29, 1957. TIAS 3873. 
Acceptance deposited: Mali, August 10, 1961. 


Automotive Traffic 
Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954. En- 
tered into force December 15, 1957. TIAS 3943. 
Assumed applicable rights and obligations of the United 
Kingdom: Nigeria, June 26, 1961. 


Cultural Relations 


Agreement on the importation of educational, scientific, 
and cultural materials, and protocol. Done at Lake 
Success November 22, 1950. Entered into force May 21, 
1952.* 

Assumed applicable obligations and responsibilities of 
United Kingdom: Nigeria, June 26, 1961. 


Labor 
Convention (ILO No. 74) concerning the certification of 
able seamen. Adopted at Seattle June 29, 1946. En- 
tered into force for the United States April 9, 1954. 
TIAS 2949. 
Application to: Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam, June 7, 1961. 


Law of the Sea 


Convention on the territorial sea and contiguous zone; ?’ 
Convention on the high seas ; * 
Convention on fishing and conservation of the living re- 
sources of the high seas ; ? 
Done at Geneva April 29, 1958. 
Assumed applicable obligations and responsibilities of 
the United Kingdom: Nigeria, June 26, 1961. 


1 Not in force for the United States. 
? Not in force. 
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BILATERAL 


Austria 

Agreement concerning the close-out of the collection ac- 
counts of the agricultural commodities agreements of 
June 14, 1955 (TIAS 3267), and February 7, 1956 
(TIAS 3505). Effected by exchange of notes at Vienna 
June 26 and July 26, 1961. Entered into force July 26, 
1961. 


Iran 

Agreement amending the agreement of September 1, 1949, 
as amended (TIAS 1973 and 3956), for financing cer- 
tain educational exchange programs. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Tehran June 20, 1961. Entered into 
force June 20, 1961. 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


13th Annual Report to the United Nations on the Admin- 

istration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, July 

1, 1959 to June 30, 1960. Pub. 7183. International Organi- 

ene “— Conference Series 18. illus. tables, charts, 
pp. $1. 


Report for fiscal year 1960 of the United States to the 
United Nations, pursuant to article 88 of the United Na- 
tions Charter. Material for this report was furnished by 
the Departments of the Interior and the Navy. 


A New Program for a Decade of Development for Under- 
developed Areas of the World. Pub. 7190. General For- 
eign Policy Series 165. 39 pp. 25¢. 


An illustrated question and answer booklet on the new 
approach to foreign aid for underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 


Urgent National Needs—A Special Message to Congress 
by President Kennedy, May 25, 1961. Pub. 7204. General 
Foreign Policy Series 168. 37 pp. 20¢. 


The text of President Kennedy’s special message to Con- 
gress on May 25, 1961, on “the State of the Union.” 


An Act for International Development, Fiscal Year 1962: 
A Program for the Decade of Development, Summary 
Presentation, June 1961. Pub. 7205. General Foreign 
Policy Series 169. xxi, 189 pp. 75¢. 


A six-part volume presenting the new concepts of the for- 
eign aid program which President Kennedy outlined in his 
special message to the Congress on March 22, 1961. 


Highlights of President Kennedy’s New Act for Interna- 
tional Development. Pub. 7211. General Foreign Policy 
Series 170. 44 pp. 20¢. 


A two-part pamphlet containing the statement made on 
May 31, 1961, by Secretary Rusk before the Senate For- 





eign Relations Committee and a summary outlining the 
international development program. 


President Kennedy’s Report to the People on His Trip 
to ey May 30-June 6, 1961. Pub. 7213. General 
Foreign Policy Series 171. 17 pp. 15¢. 


The text of President Kennedy’s radio and television ad- 
dress on his trip to London, Paris and Vienna. 


Interchange of Patent Rights and Technical Information 
for Defense Purposes. TIAS 4693. 22 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement with Italy. Signed at Rome October 3, 1952. 
Entered into force provisionally October 3, 1952, and de- 
finitively December 16, 1960. Exchanges of notes dated 
at Rome March 9 and October 27, 1959, and April 29 and 
August 2, 1960: Regarding procedures for filing clas- 
sified patent applications. Agreement on arrangements 
respecting patents and technical information in defense 
programs. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4694. 
3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with France, amending the agreement of 
June 19, 1956, as amended. Signed at Washington Sep- 
tember 30, 1960. Entered into force April 14, 1961. 


United States Educational Foundation. TIAS 47138. 
8pp. 10¢. 

Agreement with China, amending the agreement of No- 
vember 10, 1947, as amended. Effected by exchange of 
notes—Signed at Taipei February 28, 1961. Entered into 
force February 28, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4714. 4 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement with France, amending the agreement of 
March 21, 1959. Effected by exchange of notes—Signed 
at Paris February 23, 1961. Entered into force Febru- 
ary 23, 1961. 


Finance: Adjustment of Amount and Final Settlement 
of “a of Philippine Government Under Agree- 


ment of November 6, 1960. TIAS 4715. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement with Republic of the Philippines, effected by 
exchange of notes—Signed at Washington March 27, 1961. 
Entered into force March 27, 1961. 


Motor-Vehicle Operator’s Licenses—Procedures for 
Reciprocal Recognition by the Canal Zone and Panama. 
TIAS 4716. 9 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement with Panama. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Panam& October 31, 1960. Entered into force November 
1, 1960. 


Tracking Station on Canton Island. TIAS 4718. 8 pp. 
10¢. 

Agreement with the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. Exchange of notes signed at London 
April 6, 1961. Entered into force April 6, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4719. 2 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement with Iran, amending the agreement of July 
26, 1960, as amended. Effected by exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington April 10 and 17, 1961. Entered 
into force April 17, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4720. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreements with Pakistan, amending the agreement of 
April 11, 1960, as amended. Exchanges of notes signed at 
Rawalpindi March 11, 1961. Entered into force March 
11, 1961. 





Parcel Post. TIAS 4721. 22 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement and detailed regulations of execution with 

Hong Kong. Signed at Hong Kong January 18, 1961, and 

at Washington February 2, 1961. Approved and ratified 

rd = President March 4, 1961. Entered into force July 
’ 1 . 


oe Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4722. 9 pp. 
iP. 

Agreement with Viet-Nam. Signed at Saigon March 25, 
pe Entered into force March 25, 1961. With exchange 
of notes. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4723. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement, with memorandum of understandings, with 
Iceland. Signed at Reykjavik April 7, 1961. Entered into 
force April 7, 1961. 


Defense—Loan of Vessel to Peru. TIAS 4724. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Peru. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Washington December 27 and 28, 1960. Entered into force 
December 28, 1960. 

Economic Cooperation—Informational Media Guaranty 
Program. TIAS 4726. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement with Afghanistan. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Kabul January 26 and February 15, 1961. Entered into 
force February 15, 1961. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: August 14-20 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Release appearing in this issue of the BULLETIN 
which was issued prior to August 14 is No. 562 of 
August 12. 
No. Date Subject 
*560 8/14 U.S. participation in international 
conferences. 
565 (Not issued.) 
566 8/14 Rusk: creating a U.S. disarmament 
agency. 
567 8/14 McCloy: creating a U.S. disarmament 
agency. 
*568 8/14 Cultural exchange (Italy). 
*569 8/14 Boys’ Club award to Uruguayan boy. 
+570 8/15 Bowles: National Press Club. 
*571 8/15 Rowan: Omega Psi Phi fraternity 
(excerpts). 
+572 8/16 Declaration to Peoples of America on 
Alliance for Progress (revised). 
573 8/17 Note to U.S.S.R. on closing of Soviet 
sector of Berlin. 
+574 8/17 Dillon: IA-ECOSOC meeting. 
575 8/17 Tenth Pacific Science Congress (re- 
write). 
*576 8/18 Cultural exchange (variety show). 
*577 8/18 Cultural exchange (social welfare 
project). 
578 8/18 Delegation to textile talks with Japan. 
*579 8/18 Conference on equality of employment 
opportunity. 
#580 8/18 Air talks with Venezuela. 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Agriculture. Report on P.L. 480 Notes Expansion 
of Food-for-Peace Program .. . ‘ F 

Atomic Energy. Amendment of Piesidtities aie 
Approval of Atomic Energy Agreements (text of 
memeeerve GPO). kk kk te we eK 

Congress, The 

Creating a United States Disarmament Agency for 
World Peace and Security (Rusk, McCloy) 

Foreign Policy Aspects of Communications Satel- 
lites (Farley) 

President Asks Bipartisan Support 0 on Long-Term 
Aid Authorization . ‘ 

Cuba. Cuba Releases Electra amebins v. 8. Re 
turns Naval Vessel (texts of notes) 

Disarmament 

Creating a United States Disarmament Agency for 
World Peace and Security (Rusk, McCloy) 

Science, Diplomacy, and Peace (Stevenson) . 

Economic Affairs 

Howard C. Petersen To Assist on Trade Agreements 
Program .. ° 

U.S. and Japan Begin Negotiations on New Cotton 
Textile Agreement (delegation) ... , 

Germany 

Vice President Johnson Talks With German Lead- 
ers Regarding Berlin Situation (Johnson, 
Kennedy)... . nS ae 

Western Powers Protest Closing of Soviet Sector 
Border in Berlin (texts of notes and declara- 
tion of Warsaw Pact powers). . nae 

International Organizations and Conferences 

Calendar of International Conferences and 
Meetings .... Ae 

International Bank eenee Year-End Financial 
Statement. > 

Tenth Pacific Science Cneaeatie Meets ‘at ‘Honolulu . 

Japan. U.S. and Japan Begin Negotiations on New 
Cotton Textile Agreement (delegation) . 

Mutual Security 

President Asks Bipartisan Support on Long-Term 
Aid Authorization ... 

Report on P.L. 480 Notes ilenenten of Food-for- 
Peace Program. ...... 


Index 


Outer Mongolia. Question of Establishing Rela- 
tions With Outer Mongolia Suspended ‘ 

Presidential Documents 

Amendment of Procedures for —" of Atomic 
Energy Agreements... . 

President Asks Bipartisan Support on ‘Long Torte 
Aid Authorization. ... 

President Kennedy Sends Greetings to Sentr Tater- 
national Fair 

President Notes Anntvereney ‘of Atlantic Chile, . 

Vice President Johnson Talks With German Lead- 
ers Regarding Berlin Situation. ...... 

Protection of Nationals and Property. Cuba Re- 
leases Electra Airplane; U.S. Returns Naval Ves- 
sel (texts of notes) 

Publications. Recent Releases 

Science 

Foreign Policy Aspects of Communications Satel- 
lites (Farley). . r Ie Fa 

Science, Diplomacy, and Pence (Stevenaen) : 

Tenth Pacific Science Congress Meets at Honolulu . 

Treaty Information 

Amendment of Procedures for Approval of Atomic 
Energy Agreements (text of Executive “pany ‘s 

Current Actions ..... eA. 

Turkey. President Kennedy lena enatibies to 
Izmir International Fair (Giirsel, Kennedy) 

U.S.S.R. Western Powers Protest Closing of Soviet 
Sector Border in Berlin (texts of notes and dec- 
laration of Warsaw Pact powers) wee 

United Kingdom. President Notes Anniversary * 
Atlantic Charter (Churchill, Kennedy) 

United Nations 

Current U.N. Documents. .... . 

Science, Diplomacy, and Peace (Stevenson) . 


Name Indeav 
Churchill, Winston . 
Gtirsel, Cemal. . 
Farley, Philip J. 
Johnson, Lyndon B . 
Kennedy, President . ‘ 
McCloy, John J .. OR oer oars ae 
Rusk, Secretary a ee ee ne 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The BERLIN CRISIS 


The text of the radio-television report to the Nation made by 
President Kennedy from the White House on July 25, 1961 is 
contained in this 21-page pamphlet. 


Publication No. 7243 15 cents 


DOCUMENTS on DISARMAMENT 
1960 


This 419-page volume, a sequel to Documents on Disarmament, 
1945-1959, issued by the Department of State in August 1960, 
brings together for the use of private citizens and Government 
officials important documents for the year 1960 relating to nego- 
tiations on the international control of atomic energy, the reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces, safeguards against surprise 
attack, the problem of nuclear weapons tests, various problems of 
outer space, and related questions. 


Publication No. 7172 $1.25 


Order Form 


To: Supt. of Documents 
Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Enclosed find: 


$: 
(cash, check,or money 
order payable to 
Supt. of Docs.) 





Please send me copies of: 


The Berlin Crisis 


Documents on Disarmament—1960 


Street Address: - 
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